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ABSTRACT 

The following conference papers are included here: 
(1) ^Language Typology and Contrastive Linguistics," by Laszlo Dezso 
and Willian ITemser, sunvarizes the history of typology and discusses 
the application of typology to research on language acquisition* (2) 
"Contrastive Aspects of British and American English vith 
Implications for Hungarian Learners of English,** by Eva 
Diosy-stephanides, contrasts vovel rounds, considering constant and 
variable differences, distributional differences, and stress and 
rhythtt, (3) ^^Interrogative sentences in English: A Language-Teaching 
Problen for Hungarians,** by Adam Fadasdy, points out that because in 
Hungarian partial questions differ basically from total questions, 
total and partial questions should be dealt vith separately when 
English is taught to Hungarians* (4) **A Contrastive Analysis of 
English and Hungarian Textbooks of English, by Eva &* stephanides, 
describes the texts; compares presentations of English phonology; 
deals vith English nominal and verbal categories; and treats sentence 
word order<. clauses, gerunds and participles* (CHK) 
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I . Language typology * 

l.I Handbooks customarily describe language typology by^contrastwith 
historical comparative linguistics as the linguistic subdiscipline which 
compares languages independently of their gcncUc relationships. While this 
common deHnition is not misleading^ it inadequately specifles the scope of 
those principles and rules which are studied by typology. It is the task of 
typology to examine the lypological rules governing specific language types, 
and the universal principles valid for all languages. Research on rules specific 
to individual languages^ on the contrary^ belongs to descriptive linguistics. 
Since such typological rules and universal principles operate in every language^ 
they provide an optimal starting-point for ascertaining both the common 
characteristics of laoguages and their contrasting features. The system of 
principles and typological rules forms a network which unites individual 
languages while at the same time revealing their typological characteristics. 
Such ru es provide the common basis which alone permits the contrastive 
analysis of languages^ while at the same time allowing for individual variation 
among these languages. The typological rules also specu^y the universal 
characteristics of language which are manifested in individual language 
systems. Thus these rules are presupposed by both the ^^confrontative^^ and 
^^characterological" conceptions of contrastive linguistics (see Zabrocki 
1970 and Mathesius 1936). 

The relationship between language typology and linguistic theory must 
also be clarified. This task is more complicated because it involves the 
problem of the definition of linguistic theory and that of the epistemological 
status of typology. If linguistic theory is identified with formal theory^ 
typology lies outside the framework of linguistic theory^ apart from a limited 
number of formalized substantive universals, since the m^yority of its 
principles and rules have not yet been formalized. On the other hand^ if 

^ A general descnption of ttm field of oonttastive linguistics includii^g reference to the 
history of tl^ discipline and the sUte-of the-art is found in Williftm Nemser and Tatiana 
Sltim-Cazacu (1970) and in William Nemser (1972). A more detailed (MresenUtfon of the 
problems of typology will appear in L. Dezso^ >^Typotogy and contrastive linguistics," 
in Cumnt T^nds in Tht Language Sciences. Constrastive Unguistia^ ed, Nemser 
(forthcoming). 
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linguistic theory is interpreted as containing both formalized and non- 
formalized components, typology as a whole belongs to linguistic theory^ 
and with the advance of research in the field, as its rules and principles are 
moie precisely defined^ it will achieve formalization as well. 

Certain universal linguistic structures (e.g. sentences, nominal groups), 
and certain universal elements of these structures (e.g. verbs, nouns) can be 
found in every language. Certain universally valid relations between the sub* 
structures of a complex language structure, and between different structures, 
can also be observed. The latter are the „implicational universals*^ identified 
by GreenbeiB (1963). An example is the rule that if the basic word order in 
a language is S(ubject) V(erb) CHbject), the alternative orde^, if there is one, 
is OVS (GreenbeiB 1963:63). Suchimplicational universalsare limited to 
languages of a given type, in the cited case those in which the basic word 
order is SOV, but within this domain the rule is universal, holding without 
exception. The great majority of implicational universals presuppose typolo- 
gical structures and define the relationships among them. The cited example 
illustrates a simple relationship, but more complex ones exist as well. 

Consideration of implicational universals leads to another problem in 
typology, that of t}pe. The analysis of types is a task of high current interest 
in typology. In the hierarchy of rules the place of language type falls between 
that of universal principles and that of individual rules. These rules of type 
may forma typolof^ical structure, i,e, an interrelated set of rules to illustrate 
with the example lited above, a structure of the so-called SOV word order 
type is formed by two sets of rules, that of the SOV basic word order, and 
that of the QSV contextual word order, in languages with bound word order 
such as Mongolian. 

To date^ typology has only succeeded in revealing rules of type which 
relate language substructures (sentence word order, case systems^ nominal 
groups, et<:.). However the interrehtions between such typological structures 
must also be discovered. Skalifka (1958.23) has attempted such an examina- 
tion of the agglutinative language type taking the typical characteristics of 
several substructures into account. Such attempts could lead to the establish- 
ment of complex types, that is to generalization at the level of sociological 
categorization (e.g, feudal, capitalist and socialist societal types). 

1 2 It is also customary to draw parallels between the history of typology 
and that of historical comparative linguistics since these fields are of similar 
age, both having developed at the beginning of the last century. The identifi- 
cation of morphological types is considered to have inaugurated research in 
the field of typology, however typology proper dates from the work of Hum* 
boldt. With him a new period began in the development of linguistic tlieory, 
one in which bnguage typology assumed its proper place within the framework 
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of the theory for the first and^ to date^ the last time. Humboldt established 
important theoretical principles^ and designated basic research tasks^ one of 
which was examination of the relationship between societal and linguistic 
development with reference to the t^-^ological characteristics of language. 
These problems i;ejri^in uitresbl^^ and conditions within linguistics and 
epistemOlogy were eveivjes^ r^vom for their solution in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. ThVp^ clearly revealed the weaknesses of 

contemporary science, the sinipliued correlation which it offered between 
morphological type on the one hand, and social and psychological evolution 
on the other^ still survives today in a vulgarized form. According to this 
theor), agglutinative languages reflect an early stage of social-psychological 
development^ and speakers of such languages - even according to their well* 
wishers - face serious difficulties in constructing a viable culture and society. 
A second vulg^^ized response to the Humboldtian problem was offered by 
the theory of Marr* Both theories have had significant negative results^ the 
analysis of which^ however, is not our present task. 

The present position of typology on the periphery of linguistics is 
usually expbuied by reference to these circumstances in the development of 
the field* However this explanation is only partly valid. For many scholars 
interested in typology^ such as Winkler (1887), and Misteli (1893), the cor- 
relation of morphologi^^al types with societal charactericdcs has less impor 
tance and they were much more interested in discovering the typological 
rules of language structure^ Reasons for this concern are of a general epistemo* 
logical nature. Interest in the solution of typological problems was closely 
connected with general theoretical and methodological developments within 
linguistics. These developments were reflected in typology in magnified form 
or, in any case,* to a far greater extent than in studies of individual and 
geneticall> -related languages. However^ the theoretical and methodological 
evolution of linguistics had not, at that time^ attained the requisite level for 
theoretical typological studies. Even today such studies face serious difficulties. 
Obviously, moreover, there are problems internal to the field of typology as 
well, and these are our principal concern here. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, along with morphological 
t>potog>^ the beginnings of syntactic typology can be found in the work of 
Mistcli and Winkler. However study was largely confined to those syntactic 
problems ^.lated to morphological questions, in particular, problems of case. 
Theelabotdtionof case typology was the achievement of Hjelmslev {1915) 
and Jakobson (1936) in the present century. It is not accidental that two 
renowned representatives of European structuralism contributed these 
significant insights into typology. 

The specific problems of syntatic typology are treated in Greenberg*s 
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analysis of word-order univcrsais(!963X The devcloprnent of his formulation 
beais a strict relationship to that of syntactic theory^ and its incorporation 
within such theory is a problem currently awaiting solution. Greenbeig^s 
quantitative indices (1960^ employing a number of morphological and deriva* 
tional parameters calibrated by reference to ideal types^ represent a significant 
advance in morphological typology over Sapir^s earlier highly complex classifi* 
cation scheme (1921). Quantitative typology represents the highest level in 
the empirical classification of typological facts^ The conceptual task which 
must now be undertaken in the creation of a theoietical framework for 
typology. A related requirement is the epistemological comparison of type in 
linguistics and in other social sciences as general sociology and general 
psychology. 

The typological investigation of Hungarian as an agglutinative language 
was conducted by scholars during the last century. However the first detailed 
typological characterization of the language was the accomplishment of the 
we Unknown Praguean linguist^ V^Skalicka (1935). 

This survey of the history of typology could not aim at even relative 
completeness. Grammatical typology was only touched upon^ and phonology 
was not even mentioned,despite^igniOc ant achievements in that field (see e .g. 
Jakobson 1941). The survey has brought us to the sixties^ and exposition of " 
current problems. Discussion of on-going research in general typology is 
rendered difficult by the lack of regular forums in the fields including periodi- 
cals and regularly scheduled conferences^ and also by the fact that most 
research is conducted on an individual rather than coordinated basis. In 
almost every Central and East European nation such research is in progress. 
Noteworthy is the work of typologists in Moscow and Leningrad: the former 
groups including Uspensky (1968) and Rozdestvensl^j (1969) has> attained 
dgnificant results in the area of morphology^ and the latter groups led by 
Cholodovic^ in the area of syntax (Cholodovic 1 969). Scholars are also 
actively engaged in typological research at several academic institutions in 
the United States^ including Stanford University where the research team is 
directed by Grcenbeig and Ferguson (see Working Papers on Language 
Universals), 

With general typological research^ one must also take account of on* 
going typological investigation of languages forming genetic groups (see 
RuBcka 1963)^as well as areal groups (Dezsd 1970)^ Emphasis at present is 
placed on the formulatiGn of universal and typological rules governing certain 
Unguistic substructures, such as passives^ causatives^ etc. However such research 
inevitably raises general typologies! questions, and contributes to their elucida- 
tion. Primary attention has been accorded the synchronic state of languages 
with the result that questions relating to the diachronic mutation of language 
types has been> perhaps over^zealously^ relegated to the background. 
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2. Typology and imguage acquisiiion 

2*1 Utilization of a typological approach to the linguistic problem^ of 
constrastive linguistics is notnew^and is becoming more widespread* One of 
the earliest attempts to define the scope and methodology of the field of 
contrastive linguistics^ Mathesius's discussion of ,>lmguistic characteroiogy^^ 
11936), can be regarded as a typoiogicaay-based formulation. The importance 
of the typological approach is stressed by Zabrocki (1970)^ who advocates a 
distinction between ^typological confrontative linguistics'^ on the one hand^ 
and constrastive linguistics on the other^ the latter representing the mere 
application of the former. Moreover the procedures of traditional contrastive 
linguistics are clearly^ although implicitly^ based on typological presupposi^ 
tions. 

It is sometimes erroneously assumed that utilization of the fairly intricate 
system of general typological rules would unnecessarily overcomplicate the 
procedure of contrastive analysis. In reality the opposite is true. Contrasting 
two languages requires only selected relevant rules^ and a well-constructed 
typological system offers a hierarchy of rules and principles ranked according 
to scope^ and determines their relevant combinations^ thus providing a reliable 
framework for tne analysis^ and one yielding clear^ut description. Tlie utiliza^ 
tion of such rules is obviously more efficient than the random selection and 
comparison of elements in the two languages* 

Consider the comparison of word-order patterns in two languages with 
free word-order, like Russian and Hungarian, Universal and typological rules 
provide a means of ordering the different word-order configurations in the 
two languages^ and hence a m^ans of contrasting them efficiently. Without 
the use of typology^ however^ constrastive analysis would yield a multitude 
of accidental comparisons since numerous permutations are possible in each 
language, and their numbers are multiplied when languages are compared. 
However this is not to claim^ of course^ that the application of typology 
reduces the contrastive description of complex structures to a simple procedure. 
A few words are relevant here about the limitations of typological description^ * 
and those constraining its application to contrastive linguistics. 

At its present stage of development, typology cannot yet offer an 
integrated typological description of language substructures. The claim has 
been made that implicational connections between typological rules governing 
different substructures can be specified. However the detailed demonstration 
of this thesis (as in an elaboration of ideas set forth in the work of Skalicka) 
is still awaited. Moreover^ even a synchronic typology relating language sub- 
structures could only provide an optimal basis for the description and compa- 
rison of base and target language substructures^ still leaving open the question 
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of the optimal acquisitional route between the Ungu^^es for the language 
Icamer. On this question dynamic typology^ which deals with taws governing 
the *diachronic change in the substructures of language^ may shed some light 
For example, when analyzing the historical shift in the wonj-order characteris- 
tics of Slavic hnguages from type SOV to type SVO, we observe that the 
change first affected the basic wordK)rder pattern^ and only then> as a second 
step, the contextual wordK)rder patterns. This order of priority is apparently 
universal^ a fact with possible application to language pedagogy^ It suggests 
the hypothesis - worthy of investigation - that the basic word-order pattern 
of the target language should be introduced first, and should be stressed^ to 
provide a basis for the acquisition of the contextual patterns. Obviously the 
practical implementation of this simple notion is less simple in the case of 
taiget languages like Hungarian which have two basic word-order types^ SOV 
and SVO^ depending on the grammatical relationships among the elements; 

SOV: P^terlevelet ir. *Peter is writing a letter/ 

SVO: Piter irja a levelet. *Peter is writing the letter/ 

At the same time it is clear that knowledge of the rules governing change 
m natural language cannot provide adequate information for understanding 
the process of language acquisition. A$ regards the changes which occur during 
the history of natural languages^ at present we are limited to the diachronic 
typological description of individual substructures^ without reference to their 
relationships to other substructures^ an inadequate basis for a theory of 
language acquisition. However even if our knowledge of diachronic rules were 
more complete it would be difficult to formulate predictions on this basis 
regarding the acquisitional process. Transition between historical stages m the 
course of language change cannot be identified with a learner's transition from 
one learning stage to the next in ^ passage from the base toward the target 
system during language acquisition. That is^ the evolutionary development of 
the leamer^s approximative system is equatable with the process of change in 
natural languages only to a limited extent although^ within these limits^ 
certain laws governing typological change may reasonably be assumed to 
apply to the development of approximative systems as well (see 3.2. below). 
Taking these f^cts into account^ it is clear that even diaduontc typology 
cannot furnish an adequate basis for formrluting the typological component 
of language acquisition. 

2.2. The foregoing should not imply an underestimation of the possible 
applicability of typology to research on foreign language acqulsitiGp. On the 
contrary it seems likely that in the course of its development as a scientific 
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discipline, language typology, {ike many older theoretical fields, witt create 
new and unanticipated opportunities for application. Our concern is now to 
examine the possibilities and preconditions fa its future application in the 
field of foreign language acquisition. 

It should n^st be pointed out that the applicability of typology 
obviously depends on the conditions under which the acquisitionat process 
occuis, among them whether it is a guided process or not, whether it occurs 
in a geographical area in which the base language, the taiget language, or 
both are spoken, and so on. The present study is primarily concerned with 
the situation in which the language acquisition is guided by a teacher and 
takes place in an area where the base language is spoken. 

Next, the typological content of the learner's knowledge of both the 
base and taiget languages must be assessed. He knows implicitly the rules of 
his mother tongue (normally the principal base language), and some of these 
rules explicitly as well. On this basis he must internalize the rules of the 
taiget language, which are usually presented in both implicit and explicit 
form. From a typological viewpoint, the learner is familiar with both universal 
rules and those typological rules operant in the base language. However, just 
as universal rules must be supplemented by typological rules^ so the latter 
must be supplemented by language-speciHc rules. For example^ a univeisal 
rule states that in langua£,es with free word-order^ like Russian and Hungarian, 
where the referent of the grammaticatobjectJias been mentioned earlier^ the 
object is in first position in the sentence. Supplementary typological rules 
then state that the object is followed by the verb and the nominal subject in 
that order in Russian, but by the subject and then the verb in Hungarian. 
Finally language-specific rules must also be applied, stating that in both 
languages a pronominal subject directly follows the object, a case in which 
individual rules coincide despite divefgencies between typological rules. 

Concerning, universal it must also be noted that important differences 
distinguish first and f Jreign language acquisition. A child may acquire both 
universal and typoloi,ical rules in the course of learning his first language. 
(More detailed consideration of this question would lead to the problem of 
the „innatism" hypothesis and beyond the scope of the present study.) The 
question as to what a foreign language learner must acquire can be simplistic* 
ally answered as follows: he learns the typological and individual (i.e. language- 
specific) rules occuring in the taiget but not the base language. This is 
essentially the response offered by „transfer grammar*' (see Hanis 1954 and 
Schachter 1960; also see 3.1 below). However for several reasons it is hardly 
satisfactory. The presentation by the teacher of the totality of these rules 
- even to the limited extent to which they are known (and they may, of 
course, be formulated in „inductive" as well as overt form), and their 
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acquisition by the student^ would represent teaching and learning tasks of 
prohibitve magnitude in the relatively brief period of time normally allotted 
to instruction. Obviously selection is required^ and the problem becomes one 
of Hnding criteria for the choice of leamable material. Its solution requires 
consideration of the process of language acquisition from a linguistic point 
of view. 

Sentences of varied structure, the units of communication^ are normally 
the focus of attention in modern-day language teaching. Substructures as such 
- case systems, tense systems, and even general wordorder patterns - are 
usually not taught, except in the form of brief summary statements and 
review lessons. These pedagogical requirements imply^from a typological 
point of view, the ranking and selection of language substructures for 
teaching purposes in accordance with ttieir productivity in forming correct 
and higlity useful - communication units. In thus evaluating universal and 
typological rules from the viewpoint of the dynamics of functioning language^ 
the linguist is not breaking with his traditional standpoint^ but only widenit^ 
his horizons to include the communication aci^ the communication process 
itself^ as a significant factor. 

The linguistic consequences of another weM*known fact of foreign 
language acquisition must also be considered. It is common knowledge among 
hnguage teachers that learners normally acquire far more of the target 
bnguage (even where eKposure is largely confmed to the classroom) than they 
have eKplicitly. been.taugl\t..Hor.example,.]naeaching Russian to Hungarians, 
little attention is usually accorded word<irder patterns. One result is excessive 
interference from Hungarian. In spite of this^ however^ many Russian word* 
order rules - far more than would be anticipated from the teaching tn-put - 
are correctly acquired. That the learner can thus accurately deduce a major 
portion of the rules^ usually unconsciously, is a significant fact which must 
be taken into account. High priority should be placed on the investigation of 
this unconscious process. That is, the linguist should no longer confine his 
attention to failures in the acquisitional process wluch.occur despite the 
teacher's efforts - the concern of error analysis but extend it as well to 
successes which occur without the teacher's help - ^.success analysis'\ 

Thf universals of language acquisition inust also be studied from a 
psychological perspective. A fust step toward such a characterization of first 
language acquisition has been taken by Slobin and his associates (see Slobin 
1970). On the basis of a large number of languages^ they have attempted a 
preliminary form^jlation of the acquisitional universals of child language in 
terms of psycholinguistic structures. Par+ of this formulation appears to be 
valid for foreign bnguage acquisition as well, but the problem must also be 
systematically approached on the basis of data from a wide variety of 
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acquisitional situations. This in turn highlights the uigent necessity for relating 
acquisitional and typological univcisats^ The former are clearly vital in the 
programming of language course materials^ but here the typological charac* 
tenstics of the base and target languages must be taken into consideration 
as well. Very little is actually known about the principles generally employed 
*n the grammatical programming of language textbooks, i.e. the selection and 
organization of material for presentation. Obviously certain iingustic and 
methodological criteria are invoked - for example^ that the introduction of 
basic structures should precede that of derived structures, proceeding from 
the simple to the more a)mplex. However these principles do not provide an 
adequate working basis. At the same time textbooks for the most part exhibit 
a high degree of similarity^ partly the result of tradition, and presumably of 
undeflned pcdagogik^al experience and instinct as well. Important differences 
are, of course, often also discernible (see Stephanides 1973 in the present 
volume). 

As this exposition has proceeded, the problems observed facing the 
application of typology to contrastive linguistics have rapidly multiplied. It is 
apparent that while linguistik; and typological knowledge are prerequisites to 
the selection and utilization of relevant aspects of typological theory, much 
more is required. What is needed is not merely increased knowledge of the 
typological characteristics of language, but a new strategy meeting the 
requirement> of the study of language acquisition, a new perspective for the 
researk;h. The kind of language typology which encompasses the process of 
tangu^ ak^quisition within its research domain must interrelate with the 
psycholinguist! k; mvestigation of the universals of language acquisition, as well 
as with other researk;h (learning psychology, data analysis, etc.) concerned 
vrith the learning process. 



3, r> polvg} and constrastive linguistics: a research development 
program ^ 

3.1 The ultimate goal of the proposed research is the traditional one of 
contrastive linguistics, the development of principles permitting the pre- 
dication of learning characteristik^s in foreign language acquisition on the basis 
of a comparison of the learner's base and target languages. What is required, 
and hopefully to be supplied by the research, is a) far greater knowledge of 
the learning process itself, and, b) a correlation of characteristics of this 
process with typological characteristics of B and T. Implied is a reformulation 
of B and T in typological terms having specified psychological content or, at 
any rate, cross indexed with a psychological taxonomy of language acquisition. 
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This program calk for the development of a typological framework 
permitting the relevant classification and comparison of B and T as language 
types, and transition rules governing the conversion of B to T through a series 
of approximative stages. 

Such transitional rules are related to the transfer grammar rules proposed 
by ZetUg Harris (1954), which were designed to specify the structural changes 
required to inter^onvert language systems. Thus, the most general of these 
rules relating Hngiish as the base language and Hungarian as the target language 
would be E + (H - E) :i H, Le* the teaming of H by speakers involves the 
addition to E rules, including rules shared with of rules unique to H. When 
applied to specific structures in the base and target systems, transfer grammar 
rules can indeed yield predictions of learning behavior, although claims for 
their validity have been very circumspect (see Schachter 1960). However 
while these transfer rules could perhaps be used to project approximative 
stages in foreign language acquisition, they are poorly adapted for the purpose 
since they provide only a measurement of typological distance between 
structures in B and T, one not correlated with a psychological metric. 
Typologic measurement alone offers no explanation as to why, for example, 
English speakers can apparently more readily be taught the rounded front 
vowel /u/ than the unrounded back vowel / 4// the voiceless velar spirant /x/ 
than Its voiced counterpart lyf^ since the members of these pairs are equidis* 
tant from English in terms of unfamiliar feature combinations (Briere 1966). 
Similarly the shortest typological distance may not be the shortest acquisi- 
tional route. English learners acquiring the French low back nasalized vowel 
/a/, typologically a straightforward matter of recombining two famllar 
elements, the sound [a] and the feature [^}» often establishing an intermediate 
stage, clearly a digression from the typological point of view , in which the 
French phoneme is first reanalyzed as a sequence of /a/ plu& the apical nasal 
W: 

typological sequence: /a/ + /^/ ^ /a/ 
acquisitional seqVnce: /a/ + /n/ /an/ ^ f^l 

The envisioned typological framework and transition rules would be 
empirically based on the results of research of the type proposed below as 
well as on the results of coordinated psychoUnguistic investigation. At this 
point, of course, one can only hazard a simplistic guess concerning the form 
this framework and these transition rules will take. However, for illustrative 
purposes, let us assume that this framework will closely resemble the present- 
day typological framework employed In describing phonological^ grammatical 
and lexical systems. Let us also assume that the transition rules are known^ 
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including those required for our illustrations. We can then offer fictional 
projections of the approximative structures and wquences for three aspects of 
language structure as follows: 

a) A vowel system of the H type in confrontation with one of the E type 
will normally result in the formation of Hungarian-English approximative 
systems including an early stage marked by i) the substitution of leJhgth 
distinctions for aperture distinctions and ii) the substitution of rounding for 
centralization ; 




This will be succeeded by a second approximative stage in which certuin 
aperture distinctions are introduced for the front vowels alone, and in which 
centralization combines with rounding^ ; 




And so on, in a series of projected stages leading toward meiger with the 
English system. 

b) Such (as yet fictional) transition rules for grammatical structures 
might be applied in projecting approximative stages between ^extreme" 
system types where the base system is characterized by i) the basic syntactic 
order verb-subject-object (VSO), ii) the use of prepositions (Pr) and iii) the 
order noun*adjective (N A), while the target system is characterized by i) the 
order SOV, ii) the use of postpositions (Po) and iii) the order AN. The yet- 
tO'be-discovered transition rules might, for example, posit two intermediate 
learning stages prior to the acquisition of the T structures, both of them 

^The stage was actually attested in the speech of a Hungarian learnci of English (see 
Nemserand Juhasz 1964: 163-216)* 
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distinguishing them from ^^fuU" languages (including the characteristics of 
poverty and exocentricity), nevertheless significantly share the universal 
typological characteristics of language in regard b<jth to structural oiiganiza- 
tion and to the evolution of this organization through time. In planning the 
language program of the future based on the presumed results of the research 
program earlier described, the first decision would be to define learning, 
stages in terms of explicitly formulated approximative systems. (At present 
such stages are undefined except atomisticalty in terms of the target language.) 
That is, the proposal is to establish approximative systems as transitional 
objectives. 

Incidentally^ the idea of setting up such acquisitional stagies is hardly 
new^ even in explicit form. For example, some years ago WiUiam A. Steward, 
a specialist in non-standard Black English in the United States, recommended 
that standard American English be taught to black children speaking this 
dialect in a series of stages illustrated by the sentences John and Michael^ 
they out playing; John and Michael, they are out playing; and John and 
Michael are out playing The notion of staging is also clearly present in self- 
instructional materials developed in the French Prototype Project of the 
Center for Applied Linguistics. For example, students are first taught a 
transitional vocalic system based on the extreme loci of the French system, 
/i/, M and /a/. The vocalic spectrum is then further differentiated in a series 
of carefully sequenced steps. 

Following the decision to establish such approximative systems as 
transitional otyectives^ the problem then becomes to determine a) the number 
of such systems for a given program of instruction^ b) the structural charac* 
teristics of these systems, and c) their sequencing. Guidance in these decisions 
is offered by a variety of criteria. Those found in the precepts of static 
(synchronic) and dynamic (diachronic) typology are of greatest interest here. 
However before discussing them at some length we will deal briefly with the 
others. 

First, obviously, external criteria will play a role in determining the 
form of the program, i.e. the use to which the language skill to be taught 
will be put. Requirements may vary from general communication needs to 
the specific circumscribed needs met in so-called „tactical courses" based on 
careful ,^task analysis": the language requirements, for instance, of a 
European medical technician working in a West African community. Such 
^little language" courses have aheady been developed with outstanding 
success. What was actually invoNed in their construction^ as viewed in the 
present framework, was the careful formulation of the grammars of specialized 
elementary level approximative systems (actual descriptions of these grammars 
are included in several of the courses). 
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Similarly the rules of dynamii: typology which govern language change are 
often subject to resistance, as in the case, for instance^ of normative adherence 
to grammatical patterns long at variance with structural tendencies Xas in the 
E patterns Whom did you see? and // is A), or of normative rejection of 
patterns in obvious conformity with these tendencies fi4//iV//ucAy? A The 
assumption here is that the synchronic and diachronic rules relevant to the 
fonnation and evolution of approximative systems are similarly subject to 
violation - obviously foreign languages can be taught and acquired against 
the typological grain, and clearly often are* Nevertheless the significance of 
such rules, evident in the cases of descriptive and historical linguistics^ is at 
least as evident in that of contrastive linguistics in regard to both the 
theoretical and applied objectives of the field* 

The proposed research program, while aimed at the development of 
general principles^ reflects the conviction that generalization must be preceded 
at the most concrete level by the intensive investigation of individual language 
systems, a subject largely neglected by linguistics as a whole* Traditional 
contrastive studies, like linguistic research in general, concerns itself almost 
exclusively with language systems at the community level, and the contact of 
6 and T is viewed from this abstract Perspective: 

►T 

In actuality, of course, the site of the contact of language systems is the 
individual learner* Moreover^ since this is the case^ the base system is not B 
(at the community level) but the learner's individual base system (b)* 
Similarly the target language is not T but the individual language systems 
serving as his acquisitional models (t j in the case of formal instruction 
including those represented by his teachers^ textbooks and other contacts 
with T. This irdiscenti contact of individual language systems during the 
process of langujge acquisition is viewed as resulting in the development of a 
linked bcric^ of individual learner systems representing various stages of progress 
toward T (a^ *\mong the factors determining the characteristics of these 
individual approximative systems and sequences are individual learning 
characteristics, the influence of by type and extent of exposure to ^ , the 
inertial influences of prior approxhnative stages, (which systems, like now 
form part of his earlier linguistic conditioning), and, presumably, general 
typological rules relating to the synchronic formation and diachronic evolu* 
tion of language systems. In these terms the learning process can be pictured 
as follows where A represents an approximative ^language" at the community 
level of B and T, i.e* the aggregate of individual approximative systems in a 
given contact situation: 
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The proposed research program^ in which contrastive linguists^ typologtsts^ 
psychologists and language teachers would participate^ is in effect already in 
progress both explicitly^ tn the form preliminary research planned or in 
progress^ and implicitly^ in research reflecting a newly awakened interest 
among contrastive linguists in the learner himself. The first stage of the 
program calls for the analysis of individual approximative systems in a 
number of different contact situations and at a representative selection of 
learning stages. A variety of descriptive^ observational and experimental 
techniques suggest themselves (see Nemser and Slama-Cazacu^ op, city for 
numerous examples^ several will be illustrated below) and should permit the 
descriptive formulation of such systems. Descriptive linguists should be 
warned^ however^ that tho field work will pose new problems including^ for 
example, the occurence of sound types not normally encountered in phonetic 
manuals, and considerable structural fluetuation. 

Some examples can be offered of experimental research procedures which 
have proved effective in related research and in earlier preliminary investiga* 
tion of approximative systems. A study deaUng with the perception and 
production of various E phonemes by native speakers of Hungarian (William 
Nemser 1971) employed a variety of experimental techniques which could 
be usefully applied in the research program being described. Perception tests 
included the ^^oddball" type in which informants are required to identify the 
deviant one among four recorded test words (e^* tm, thin, tviy /m. ) as a 
means of establishing whether a given distinction has yet been established. 
Another perception test sought similar information by requiring the subject 
to transcribe English utterance with a specially devised set of symbols. 
Productions of the test phonemes were elected by asking informants to repeat 
recorded nonsense syllables with the addition - in initial or final position - 
of test phonemes represented in their scripts. Another production test called 
for the retranslation of Hungarian words into English words containing the 
test phonemes. On a repetition test, informants were instructed to repeat 
recorded items containing the test phonemes, One test required the informants 
to find Hungarian counterparts for the English sounds. Finally, through the 
use of tape-cutting, a test sought perceptual interpretations of the stops in 
English words like spills still and skill (for the use of this technique with 
speakers with a variety of language backgrounds^ see John Lotz et al^ 1960), 

The investigation, cited earlier (3-3.), of the approximative phonology 
of a Hungarian learner of English, also employed a retranslation technique in 
which the subject retranslated Hungarian sentences into English sentences 
containing the test phoneme. When limitations on the subject's knowledge of 
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English made it necessary^ the English sentence was supplied for repetition. 
The unpublished investigation of approximative grammatical structures also 
dted earlier ($ee again 3.3.) utilized pictures as the subject of queries by the 
investigator to elecit responses indicating extent of familiarity with the test 
structures. Among such structures were plurality (pictures of three cups^ one 
chair^ four bottles^ etc.; „What do yO|i.^ce in each box? '\ etc.); the use of 
the copula> subject-copula agreement, subject-predicate adjective agreement 
(picture of sets of colored squares and circles; ^^Describe these ^Compare 
these and these"^ etc.); and pronominal gender (pictures of men, women^ 
boys> and girls engaged in various activities, „What is the man doing? '\ etc>X 
Other tests were of the interview typc^ all of them seeking information on 
verbal categorization^ e»g. simple present (,>Teli me about your new job**.)^ 
simple past (>,Tell me about last Sunday"). Other tests^ concerned with 
reported speech, called for the description of a conversation, and interroga- 
tives^ even for interviewing the investigator. 

As a next step in the research program, and in long-range terms^ one 
would seek to ascertain for an approximative language (for example^ 
Hungarian-English) the generalizability of the properties of individual 
approximative systems l^i x^L This research would take the form fust of 
transverse studies of learners at the same stage of learning to determine the 
degree and type of uniformity among systems of diifferent individuals. Next 
would follow longitudinal studies - case histories - of the evolution of 
individual {earner systems during the process of foreign language acquisition 
/ax((^,,,n/- Finally the approximative sequences of different learners would 
be compared with the aim of characterizing the approximative language as a 
whole (i.e. Hungarian*Eng{ish> English*Hungarian^ and so on). 

While this program is clearly unrealistic in scope, taken in toto^ for even 
a single contact situation^ it should be feasible to launch small*scale projects 
in which learners in a language program, preferably an intensive program to 
economize on research time^ could be examined at several stages in the course 
of their studies. Transverse studies of learners at selected levels should be 
relatively easy to Ipiplement since students in non*intensive programs could 
also be used as subjects. 

The next phase of the proposed research would involve the comparative 
study of the approximative languages of learners sharing the same tafget 
language but with different base languages. Its purpose would include the 
speciflcation of learning characteristics general to such learners and those 
sp^ciflc to those whose base languages share typological characteristics. 

The last :jid very distant phase of the proposed research would call for 
the comparison of different A's permitting the specific characterization of 
approximative systems as language types. t . ^. 
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Whether or not the proposed research bears out the approximative 
System hypothesis^ it camiot fait to yield information of both high scien^fic 
interest and practical relevance in the form of new knowledge of the learning 
behavior of foreign language learners and of relationships between this 
behavior and the structural characteristics of their base and target languages. 
Another important product of the research would be an evaluation of the 
relative behavioral relevance of various current theoretical models in 
linguistics, (including those of the Prague school^ the transformationalists^ 
stratificationaltsts, glossematicians^ Hallidayans, etc.)* 

However the optimistically anticipated results of the research, with 
those of associated psychological investigation, include both corraboration 
of the approximative system hypothesis and disclosure of those synchronic 
and diachronic typological properties of such systems which will make 
possible^ within tolerable limits, the prediction and explication of foreign 
language acquisitional traits by reference to typological properties of the 
base and target systems, that is the actual attainment of the goals which 
motivate the discipline of contrastive linguistics but which have largely eluded 
it to date. 

3,2 In this clodng section of the paper, we would like to risk a millenial 
guess as to how the results of the research program just described might be 
applied to the development of language programs of the future. 

Little will be said about pedagogical procedures, te, how specific 
learning objectives are to be met^ although the anticipated research results 
would bear heavily on these questions. The concern is more general: the 
specification and ordering of these learning objectives. 

We shall make assumption that the proposed research has established 
the validity of the approximative system hypothesis, demonstrating that 
a) learners do indeed tend to form transitional systems in the course of 
foreign language acquisition, and that b) such systems in the same contact 
Situation resemble each other significantly both in their staging and their 
sequencing. 

We ishall also assume progress toward the revelation of those typological 
characteristics of approximative systems and hence toward the research 
objectives earlier citted (3.4,1) of specification of a typological framework 
permitting the relevant typological characterization of languages in the role 
of B and and transition rules governing the formation and progression of 
approximative stages. 

We will further assume that these synchronic and diachronic typological 
characteristics can be related to those general to all language types, including 
child language, f.e, that these systems, while clearly marked by characteristics 
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distinguishing them from „full" languages (including the characteristics of 
poverty and exoccntricity), nevertheless significantly share the universal 
typological characteristics of language in regard b<jth to structural organiza- 
tion and to the evolution of this organization through time. In planning the 
language program of the future based on the presumed results of the research 
program earlier described, the first decision would be to define learning, 
stages in terms of explicitly formulated approximative systems. (At present 
such stages are undefined except atomlstically in terms of the target language.) 
That is, the proposal is to establish approximatVe systems as transitional 
objectives. 

Incidentally, the idea of setting up such acquisitional stages is hardly 
new, even in explicit form. For example, some years ago William A. Steward, 
a specialist in non-standard Black English in the United States, recommended 
that standard American English be taught to black children speaking this 
dialect in a series of stages illustrated by the sentences John and Michael, 
they out playing; John and Michael, they are out playing: and John and 
Michael are out playing. The notion of staging is also clearly present in self- 
instructional materials developed in the French Prototype Project of the 
Center for Applied Linguistics. For example, students are fu^st taugtjt a 
transitional vocalic system based on the extreme loci of the French system, 
}ih h} and /a/* The vocalic spectrum is then further differentiated in a series 
of carefully sequenced steps. 

Following the decision to establish such approximative systems as 
transitional objectives, the problem then becomes to determine a) the number 
of such systems for a given program of instruction, b) the structural charac- 
teristics of these systems, and c) their sequencing. Guidance in these decisions 
is offered by a variety of criteria. Those found in the precepts of static 
(synchronic) and dynamic (diachronic) typology are of greatest interest here. 
However before discussing them at some length we will deal briefly with the 
others. 

First, obviously, external criteria will play a role in determining the 
form of the program, i.e. the use to which the language skill to be taught 
will be put. Requirements may vary from general communication needs to 
the specific circumscribed needs met in so-called „tactical courses" based on 
careful „task analysis": the language requirements, for instance^ of a 
European medical technician working in a West African community. Such 
„little language" courses have already been developed with outstanding 
success. What was actually involved in their construction, as viewed in the 
present framework, was the careful formulation of the grammars of specialized 
elementary level approximative systems (actual descriptions of these grammars 
are included in several of the courses). 
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Among the internal criteria for the staging and sequencing of the 
approximative systems in a language program would be contrastive considera* 
tions: the desire to minimize the negative effects and maximize the positive 
effects on the learning process of both the structural characteristics of the 
base language and those of the leamer^s approximative system itself 
Presumably the proposed research would contribute significantly to the 
further development of such contrastive criteria. 

One criterion would be the learning histories of successful foreign 
language learners^ another presumed product of the research, particularly 
learners of average rather than exceptional ability. Also of relevance will be 
the results of increasing research interest in relationships between first and 
foreign language acquisition. 

It will be recalled that one object of the proposed research was to 
determine the extent of similarities among the learning characteristics of 
learners having the same target language but different ba^e systems. The 
results coukl enable language program planners to introduce flexibility into 
the program by developing core curricular oriented toward general learning 
characteristics, with contrastive >>modules" specific to each contact situation. 
(Obviously the preparation of separate programs on textbooks for all learners 
of different language background is often not feasible.) Alternatively separate 
programs could be developed for learners repres;;nting m^or typological 
groups. 

As is well known, Roman Jakobson^ in his classic work Kindersprache^ . 
Aphasie undatlgemeine Lautgesetze (194 IX attempted to integrate the 
typological laws of im[ Ucation (i.e. structural dependencies) holding between 
elements at the synchronic stages of a language^ and the laws governing the 
succession of stages in historical development, with those governing both 
the process of first language acquisition and the phenomenon of language 
loss in speech pathology. What is suggested here is the possible relevance of 
these typological universals for the process of foreign language acquisition as 
well. Thus our fmal criteria for determining the optimal staging and sequenc* 
ing of approximative systems in a future language program are offered by 
the synchronic and diachronic principles of language typology. We will close 
with some examples of the possible application of these criteria. However the 
hypothetical nature of this application must be stressed: clearly all teaching 
strategies suggested by this approach must be checked against the actual data 
of learner performance. 

The contact situations represented in some examples cited are scarcely 
common in real life (the acquisition of Mongolian by Arabic speakers^ or 
even Hungarian by Malagasy speakers is not among the most urgent language 
requirements). They are, however^ useful for illustrative purposes. Examples 
of both recommended and counter-recommended strategies arc included: 
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a) Synchronic universal (syntactic order): The orders SVO and VOS 
do not co-occur in a language without OVS or VSO, 

Pedag^gicai hypothesis: Where SVO and VOS co-occur in the target 
language, they should be introduced in different appcoximative stages 
separated by the introduction of OVS and VSO. 

Example: English (base) ™ Russian (target); 

B ^a^ ».ap ►a^ 

SVO (basic) SVO SVO SVO SVO 

(OVS) (secondary) . (OVS) (OVS) (OVS) 

(VSO) (secondary) (VSO) (VSO) 

(VOS) 

b) Synchronic universal (syntactic order): The order types VOS and 
OSV do not co^occur rn languages as the sole variants (and they co-occur 
only in languages with free word order). 

Pedagogical hypothesis: OSV should be introduced in different 
approximative stages separated by the introduction of other c tiers. 

Example: Malagasy — .^^-^Hungarian^/io/itrecommended strategy: 

B > a„ ^ 

VOS VOS VOS sov 

OSV SVO 
(OSV) 
(OVS) 
(VSO) 
(VOS) 

c) Synchronic universal (grammatical categories): The dual category 
presupposes the ptura] category. 

Ped(^ogical hypothesis: The plural should be introduced at an earlier 
approximative stage than the dual. 

Examples: English——— —^Slovenian; 1) non-recommended, 
2) recommended: 
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1) B V >r 

singular singular singular singular 
plural dual plural 

dual 

2) B ^a^ >^ 

sg. $g. sg. sg. 

pL pL pL 

dual 

d) Synchronic universal (phonology}: If in a given language there is 
only one nasal, it is /n/, where ttiere are two, tht second is /m/ (every language 
has at least one nasal). 

Pedagogical hypothesis: the introduction of !n! and !ml should precede 
that of other nasal phonemes. 

B 

n' 

m*n m-n m-n- 

e) Synchronic universal (phonology). At articulatory loci where 
languages have affricates they also have stops and fricatives. 

Pedagogical hypothesis. Stops and fricatives should be introduced pdor 
to homo topical affricates. 

Example: Japanese »^German 

B > a^ ^ T 

P ^ pif 

pf 

f) Diaihronic universal (changes in syntactic order): The development 
of SOV from VSO, and the reverse, presuppose an intermediate stage SVO; 

VSCM»~> SVO — ^ SOV 

Pedagogical hypothesis: Where alt three orders exist in T, VSO and 
SOV should be introduced in different stages separated by the introduction 
of SVO. * 
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Example: Arabic — — -^Hungarian: 
B > ^a^ 

VSO VSO VSO VSO 

(SVO) SVO SVO 

SOV 
(OVS) 
(OSV) 
(VOS) 

g) Dwchromc universal ( changes in syntactic order): The first position 
is normally shared by earlier and later orders (except when there is a shift 
in the basic topic^comment relationship); 

Germanic --^Old English-'^NGcldle EngUsh*->Mod. English 

SOV SOV -SVO SVO SVO 

(SOV) 

Pedagogical hypothesis: Wltere no common order variant exists in B 
and T, T orders sharing first position with B orders should be introduced 
first. 

Examples: I ) Arabic >^ongolian; 2) Mongolian ^-Arabic 

1) B ^a^ >.T 

VSO SOV SOV 

(SVO) ((VSO))* (OSV) 

((VSO)) 

2) B 

SOV VSO VSO 

(OSV) (SVO) 
((VSO)) 



*rhc order VSO is probably too rare In Mongolian to be regarded as a linking variant 
with Arabic. 
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h) Diacronk xinive'sal ( changes in the phonological pattern): Nasal 
vowels and nasal syllabks normally result historically from the loss of a vowel 
preceding a nasal consonant. 

Pedagogical hypotkco!s: Sequences of vowel plus na^al consonant should 
be introduced before nasal vowels and syllabic nasals. 

1) B a^ ^^^^T 

0 a+n ^ 

2) li >T 
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Constrastive Aspects of Britiah and American Enstidi with Implications for 
Hungarian Learners of English 

tva DidsyStephanides 



1 ^ Introduction 

An important factor in foreign language learning is the ability to 
substitute the sound system of the foreign language for the sound system of 
the mother tongue. Even if learners construct correct sentences, and employ 
accurate lexicalitems^ their speech will still betray the foreigner and often 
engender confusion if they are unable to master the sounds of the language 
in question. The problem of the acquisition of the phonetic system arises as 
soon as the Tirst word has to be learned. In the case of English it must also 
be decided at the very fiist outset which variety of English pronunciation is 
to be taught. 

The widespread use of English has obviously resulted in great divergencies 
m pronunciation. More than 300 million people speak English as their mother 
tongue^ and in addition about 500 million people use it as ^ second or auxiliary 
language. From the point of view of language teaching, however^ only two 
main types of English need be taken into consideration: British and American 
EngUshJ It is therefore essential that teachers of English as a foreign language 
adopt, as closely as possiole^ one of the two main models of pronunciation. 
In most countries of Europe^ including Hungary, it is the British variety 
that is taught, the so-called "Received Pronunciation"^ RP for short, the 
product of a long historical evolution from the dialects of London and the 
surrounding counties. RP is a kind of superdialect used not only by educated 
speakers in Southern England today^ but a form of pronunciation used in 
higher education^ on the stage^ in radio transmission and on television. It has 
been described in detail by the great English phonetician^ Daniel Jones^ and 
his successor at University College, London, A. C. Gimson, in their works on 
Engbsh phonetics^ and in Jones* English Pronouncing Dictionary, descriptions 
which serve as a guide to any teacher or learner of English. It is this RP that 
we endeavour to teach in Hungarian general and secondary schools^ and at 
our universities and other institutions of higher education. But since about 
200 million people speak the American variety of English^ and since many 
Hungarians know this variety either through direct contact with native 
speakers of AE, or indirectly through films, the radio^ and gramophone 
records^ all English teachers should be familiar with the main differences 

^Henceforth usually BE and AE. 
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between British and American English^ taking into account phonology^ 
vocabulary^ grammar^ and spelling. Because of time and space restrictions^ I 
shall deal here only with the sound systems as exemplifying the most striking 
difference between the two varieties of English, 

By AE is here meant the variety of speech used in the United States and 
Canada. There is no recognized standard of pronunciation for this vast 
territory since the colonists emigrated from various parts of Great Britain 
and therefore spoke different dialects. For example^ the immigrants of New 
England and the Southern states came chiefly from the South of England 
and London^ those of the Midland states from the North of &igland^ Scotland 
an Ireland. But even at the outset it is probable that no settlement consisted 
entirely of speakers of the same dialect. So there must have been a compro- 
mise quite early^ with regional differences developing at various points on the 
coastal plains along the Atlantic Ocean. These dialects reflect such different 
local cultures^ with their distinctive social characteristics^ as those of Boston^ 
Philadelphia^ and Charleston. The Atlantic seaboard is viewed by Hans Kurath 
(1964), an eminent authority on American dialects, as the seedbed of all 
curreJSt American varieties of English spoken farther west on the North 
American continent. The three m^or dialects are labelled by.him Northern 
(New England and New York State, Metropolitan New York excepted)* 
Midland (Pensylvania and adjoining areas to the east, west and south-west), 
and Southern (including the distinctive areas of Virginia and South Carolina). 
It is from these centres that the colonists spread in all directions, carrying 
the Southern type of speech as far as the Gulf of Mexico, and the Midland 
speech across the Middle West to the Far West along the Pacific Ocean. It is 
the Western type of American speech which is usually identified with AE. 
This variety is, in fact, most characteristically American and is used by 
nearly two4hirds of the total population. 

It is the sound system of this variety that I wish to present and to 
contrast with British English RP in order to make Hungarian native speakers 
aware of the differences, and to enable them consistently to employ either 
one or the other variety. At the same time I wish to point out that when 
teaching the English and the Hungarian sound systems, the two varieties wiU 
involve both similar and different problems. 
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2. Contrastive Features of British and American English 

2A Qualitative differences 

2.LL Constant differences: 

The vowel sounds of AE^ with the apparent exception of li J, show a 
tendency toward centralization. The retraction of the front vowels, together 
with the advancing of some of the back vowels makes the vowel area of AE 
smaller than that in BE: 



(Dots represent normal BE vowel positions, arrows the direction towards the 
position at which AE voweb tend to be pronounced; the dotted line the front 
and back limit of AE vowels.)^ 



Where BE has an open back vowel with slight lip-rounding/O/, AE has in 
general a central, open, unrounded vowel/fl/asin j/yp, the short member of 
the pair including /a/as in farther. This short, unrounded /Q/ is used before 
voiceless stops /pjij^l^ /!/, as well as in the prefix pro*, as in proposition. It 
also occurs before the voiced stops /b,d^,/, and the nasals /m,n^/, although 
not so consistently. Other examples include: lock^ rto/, ro6, /og, college^ 
common, concert, conquer, project, proverb, etc. 



The glide of RP (dU) begins at a central position, between half close and 
half open, and moves in the direction of /U/ with a slight closing movement 
of the jaw and rounding of the lips. This type has become general in recent 

^Ward(I958)p.209. 




BE 



AE 
/a/ 



BE 



AE 
lo¥l 
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years.^ The diphthong has a number of variants^ one of them being the more 
conservative type starting from a more retracted position lower than that of 
cardinal /o/, with the whole glide accompanied by increasing lip^rounding. 

In AE the corresponding sound is only slightly diphthongized^ not 
confronted, and starts from fof. Thus^o, soto are pronounced [gdu ] 
[s»uUu] in BE, but [gou] [soulou] in AE> 

BE AO 
It! /!/,/>/ 

The vowel /l /occurs in unstressed position in BE, but a more centralized 
sound /i/ or/>/ in AE. These sounds occur before /s, 2,t, d, £J/ as in 
usetesSt kindness^ houses, rises^ private, minute, wanted, waited, village, . 
sausage, sphtach, 

BE AE 

M hi 

Initial prevocalic/r/, as in red, rose, run, is a voiced post -alveolar frictionless 
continuant in BE, articulated with the tip of the tongue near the upper teeth 
ridge, but not touching it> The back rims of the tongue are touching the 
upper molars; the central part of the tongue is lowered with a general 
contraction of the tongue, so that it is hollowed, with the tip slightly 
retracted. 

In AE the tip of the tongue tends to be more retroflexed, i.e. curled and 
retracted- 

In intervocalic position, as in merry, hurry, sorry, forever. It! is 
frequently realized in BE as an alveolar tap> This allophone is regularly 
used after the dental fricatives /9,}/ in BO, and sometimes in AE as welL 

The alveolar tap is rare in intervocalic position in AE except as an 
allophone of /t/, as in better, matter^ Saturday, etc. In AE intervocalic /r/is 
normally a frictionless continuant.^ 

Variable differences 

BE AE 
(11 t*] 

A clear variant of l\l occurs in BE initiallv, intervocalically and after a 
consonant, leave, silly, glad. A dark or velarizeu variant HI is common post* 
vocalically in fina! position and pre-consonantly in most varieties of BE: /eei 

^Scc Gimson (1962) 

^For the syllabic /r/or rcolonrcd vowel see 2.2. below. 
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help. The same variant also occurs in syllabic function after a consonant: 
little, apple. 

In the speech of many Americans, velarization of the/l/is noticeable in 
all positions. £idr>, like, play, silly, million, London. While the velarization Is 
les^ marked in initial and medial position than in final position, it is obvious 
when the AE variants are contrasted with their BE counterpart. 



In AE, in intervocalic position or after/ r,n,l/, the distinction between /p,t,k/ 
and /b,d,g/ is often neutralized, the former losing their fortis character and 
distinguished from their lenis counterparts only on the basis of the letained 
shortness of the preceding vowel, as in: matter^ waiting, capital, property^ . 
significant, and se\.ond. In particular, intervocalic /t/is so short that it is no 
more than a very rapid tap of the tongue*tip on the teeth-ridge, with voicing 
throughout. To the ears of foreigners speaking languages with a tapped or 
rolled /ry, intervocalic /t/ pronounced in this way sounds like a one-tap /r/: 
Betty sounds like berry.^ Although the consonants /p,k/ have a lenis variant 
pronounced with weak articulation in similar positions, they aie less notice- 
ably different from BE /p, k/. 

2.2 Distributional differences 



Certain differences exist in the distribution of open front [ae] and open 
back [a) in the two dialects. According to A.H. Marckwardt*, before the 
consonants /f, 3,9/ and the nasals, where BE has /a:/, AE has /©/ in a group 
of words numbering about ISO. There are at least thiee times as many words 
which regularly have in both varieties of English. Examples of words 
with divergent pronounciations include: 



This, of course, raises the problem as to whether the phone should be considered an 
allophone of h\ or of /r/. 
^arckWardt(l9S8). 



BE 



AE 



BE 



AE 

[a:] 
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BE 


AE 


pass* 


/ptrs/ 


/DiCS/ 


Qsk* 






after: 


/a:ft>/ 


/ajftr/ 


staff: 


Ista-SI 


/staef/ 


bath: 


/bo:»/ 


/base/ 


dance: 


/dams/ 


/dasns/ 


cant: 


/kojit/ 


/kasnt/ 



AE has preserved in these words an older feature of the language, reflecting 
their pronunciation in Shakespeare's time, and it is beheved that even as late 
as the middle of the I8th century the change to /q/ had not yet been adopted. 
Sheridan^s General Dictionary of the English Language^ published in 1780, 
gives no indication of the existence of an /a/vowel in the BE of that peiiod 
for words of this group. 

BE AE ■ 

/ju:/Wu:/ /ju-./, /u;/ 

Where BE has/ju:/, the simple vowel /u:/ is normally used in AE after the 
alveolar consonants /t^d,n/, the dental as well as after /l^s^zA asin: tube^ 
Tuesday, student, duty, due^ during^ produce, new^ knew^ numeral, - 
enthusiasm^ assume^ presume. In luctdy UminouSy lubricate^ both/ju:/ and 
/u:/are heard in BE» usually only /u:/ in AE. 

BE AE 
/r/ 

/r/hasa different distribution in BE and AE. No/r/is pronounced in BE 
before consonants or finally. However, a ,,Iinking r'* may occur in intervocalic 
position between word*fina!and word-initial vowels.^ In AE/r /is pronounced 
both before consonants £fnd finally. 

2.3 Qualitative and distributional differences 

BE AE 
/3:/ /r/ 



Normally where no r is indicated in spelling, the pronunciation of M is not obligatory , 
ai tn: the idea of it I StdT dto(r)>vlt/; however, tt sometimes occurs In this position in BE 
and, less frequently, in AE. 

•34 



The counterpart of BE/i./in stressed position is syllabic /r/(also called an 
»r-co loured*' vowel) in AE in certain positions: 



BE AE 

bird: /b3:d/ /brd/ 

word: /W3;d/ /wrd/ 

bum: ' /b33i/ /bpi/ 

her: fhyj /hr/ 

/wr: /f3?/ /ff/ 

d/rerr /dfv3:t/ /dl'vrt/ 



In unstressed syllables the coircsponding sound is/d/ in BE and /r/ in A£: 



BE AE 

better: /'beta/ /'betr/ 

bigger: /'bTgd/ /'bigr/ 

do/Zar; /'d»la/ /'dolr/ 

pleasure: I 'pleja / / 'plejr / 

perhaps: I pa'haBps/ / pr*haBps/ 

BE AE 

/aT/ /3/(orelis!On) 



Certain vowels axe shortened or weakened in AE before /I/in syllables which 
have secondary or weak stress where in BE a full vowel is retained. The 
weakened vowels of AE can, in most cases, be elided and the following |1/ 



syllabified. 








BE 


AE 


docile: 


Al»usain/ 




futile: 


/^urtaJt/ 




fertile: 


/T3:taJl/ 


/frt/tfl/ 


hostile: 


/h*yst^I/ 


thastimi 


versatile: 


/V 33* tan/ 


/vis>t/r/I/ 


missile: 


/'mlsdn/ 





2A. Stress and rhythm 

In a large number of words where in BE there is a single primary stress 
surrounded by unstressed syllables with reduced vowels, in AE the primary 
stress is accompanied by a secondary stress and corresponding syllables with 
unreduced vowels. Thus the rhythmic pattern is completely changed. For 
example; 
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extraordinary: 
temporary: 
necessary: 
laboratory: 

dictionary: 
Ceremony: 
library: 

strawberry: 



BE 

/Iks'traxlnrt/ 
/•temp/»/r»r1/ 
/'neas/j/rt/ 
/'laBb/»/r*t/*/it/ 

oi/l»*l*r/*/t/»/iT/ 
/'(mcW*/iT/ 
/'sertm»rir/ 

or/'latlbi»rr/ 
/'laTbrr/ 
/'str:^b/*/rr/ 



AE 

/tks'trad»nea/ 
/'tjmpd.rcil/ 
/'nts»,s«riy 
/'laeb/»/r»,torT/ 

/'dtk&ncit/ 

/'s»r»,monT/ 

/'litbitiT/ 

/'stro,bgrT/ 



2.5. Miscellaneous 

In addition there are a number of words differently pronounced in the 
two varieties of English, but these differences cannot be systematized and 
have to be leamt individually. Examples include: 

AE 

hul 

I kirk/ 
/•flgjr/ 
/lu'ten^nt/ 
or /'printfr/ 
/pri'mir/ 

/'skedjul, 'sk^im/ 
/zi:/ 

There are essential differences in the intonation of the two varieties, 
but to describe these is beyond the scope of this paper. 





BE 


ate: 


/et/ 


clerk: 


/kUJc/ 


figure: 


/'ttga/ 


lieutenant: 


/ief'tenant/ 


premier: 


/' prenu*/ 


schedule: 


/'sedjul/ 


z (the letter) 


/zed/ 



Contrastive features of English and Hungarian 



We shall first deal with those features which are common to both BE 
and AE* 

3.1 Distinctive features 

Certain sounds and distinctions common to both BE and AE have no 
Hungarian counterparts. Hungarian vowels, unlike those of BE or AE, are 
often distinguished by length or lip position alone* Purely quantitative 
differences distinguish pairs of close and half-close vowels: 
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front vowels /i:/ ^/i/ :irt 'he wrote', trt *he eradicates' 

/y:/^/y/ 'getwW, /a/ W 

l^:f ^j^f :/6r 'dagger', ^or 'break' 

backvowels /u:/ ^/u/ :z^^ 'rumble', zug nook' 

loil^fol :Wr 'disease', tor 'age' 

Ony lip position (rounded-unrounded) distinguishes the following vowels: 

/i;/ ^/y;/ :/f2f 'ten' ^ /&. 'fire' 

lU ^ lyl 'here' ^ Ut 'he strikes' 

/e;/ ^f<f>:f : der 'syages' ^ Mr 'leather' 

It is only in the case of half-open and open vowels that these quantitative 
differences are reinforced by qualitative differences; e [€] as in/e/ 'up', is 
slightly more open than 4 [e:] as inf4l 'he fears'^ similarly d [a:] as in hat is 
slightly more open than a [a], as in hat 'six'. 

in both varieties of English, however, the qualitative difference is 
crucial in alt cases. Herein lies the difficulty for Hungarian learners in 
pronouncing and perceiving the correct English vowels. Let us now <:ompare 
the distinctive sounds of Hungarian^, on the one hand and both varieties of 
English"*^ On the other* 

H E 

/i:/-/i/ ^ ^ /i/-/t/ 
sztn 'color' ^ szid 'scold' seed ^sit 

H long/i:/ roughly corresponds phonetically to E/i;/, However it is 
distinguished from H short /1/onty by length. Thus Hungarian learners of 
Engijsh tend to substitute length for the aperture feature distinguishing E/t:/ 
and /lA 

The results do not correspond to the E sound, for which the tongue 
must be lowered and retracted, 

H E 

/£/ ^ /</-/»/ 
szed 'gather' ■ said'^sad 

" The photietit, symbols fot the H pliotiemes ait those used in the work of Moliiji J,( 1970), 
^Henceforth H, 
'henceforth E. 
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Hungarians usually have difficulty in distinguishing E/e/ and {m{ since they 
have only one ha!fK)pcn front vowel, near Cardinal [£}, However in certain 
regions in Hungary a similar distinction is mBde \ eszilnk 'we are eating' veisus 
es^iink 'our brain', nem 'no' versus nem 'sex'. In both pairs the first sound is 
more close and can be used for E/e/, while the second, if made sUghtly more 
open, will conespond to E /ae/. In Standard Hungariant however this distinc- 
tion is absent, so the only starting point for H learners can be the one H half- 
open front vowel /£/, which is modified by raising the tongue to a nearly 
half-close position for E /e/, and by lowering the tongue to a position between 
half-open and open for E /as/. 

H E 

Aa/'back'- fta/'six' heart 

H /a:/ is an open central sound pronounced with spread Upsand jaws wide 
apart, the back of the tongue lying flat in the mouth, the tip of the tongue 
touching the lower tooth-ridge. For Hf^ the lips &re open-rounded, the jaws 
wide apart, the back of the tongue slightly humped, the tip of the tongue not 
touching the lower tooth-ridge. Neither of these sounds is an acceptable 
substitute for E /a^, but either can serve as a starting point. When starting 
from H /a:/ the tongue must be lowered and retracted; when starting from H 
/o/^ the tongue must be considerably lowered, the lips rounded and the sound 
lengthened, 

Hhdt 

E heart 

Hhat 

H E 

^ /u;/-/u/ ^ ^ /u;/-/u/ 
zug 'roar' ^ zug 'nook' pool ^ putt 

H long fu:/ is a close back vowel pronounced with closely rounded, pursed 
lips, the back of the tongue bundled up, and the tip of ^e tongue gradually 
withdrawn from the lower teeth, H short /u/ differs only in length from H 
long /u:/, E long/u:/, although also a close back vowel, is somewhat advanced 
from a true back position, and the lips are closely rounded. It is usually 
diphthongized [uu], especially in final position: ^o, shoe, E short fu{ is 
pronounced with a back-central part of the tongue raised above the half-close 
position. The lips are closely but loosely rounded. Thus while H long /u:/ is 
generally acceptable as E /u:/ if not articulated too far back, H short /u/ is 
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an inadequate substitute for E/u/ because it is too close and too tense. 
Starting from H short juj the tongue must be lowered and centralized to 
produces /uA 

Hrti/W =Efoo/ K/ur*heruns'^E^or 
HnyAz 'day news Hpuszi \m pussy 

H E 

/o:/ M 
16 'horse' law 

for H /o :/ the back of the tongue is raised to a half-close position^ the jaws 
are half closed, the lips are closely rounded. For E the back of the tongue 
is raised to a half-open position^ the jaws are fairly wide apart the Ifps are 
op^nroundtd. Starting from H /o;/ the tongue should be lowered and the lip- 
rounding decreased to produce theE sounds 

H 16 *horse\ so *salt\ rd *score* ^ E taw^ Shaw, raw 



H 






E 


/t,d; s,z; f,y; 






'/t,d;s,2;f,v;e,8/ 


til ^winter* 


del 


noon 


tie die 


szdr 'stalk' 


zdr 


*lock* 


sue zoo 


fil 'half 


vet 


*think* 


fine vine 








ether either 



The interdental fricatives Jd,$/ have no counterparts in H, H learners of E 
most frequently replace these phonemes either by the stops /t,d/, which have 
a similar place of articulation and share the same articulator^ (the apex of the 
tongue)^ or the labionlental fricatives /f^v/ which share their place of articular 
tion (the teeth) and their fricative character^ or the fricatives js^( which share 
their articulator^ their plaee of articulation^ and their manner*of articulation 
(fricativity)^ or the afTncates /ts^ dz/ which share their articulator^ and their 
place of articulation. 

The production of the new sounds can easily be taught; the tip and rim 
of the tongue make light contact with the edge and inner surface of the 
incisors and firmer contact with the upper side teeth^ the air escaping between 
the tongue and the incisors. At the initial stage of learning the tip of the 
tongue should protrude between the teeth to prevent the use of any of the 
above-mentioned substitutes. 
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3,2. Distinctive feature in E with phonetic overlap in H, 

H E 
Inl ^ /n|/T)/ 
szm *colour* sin ^ing 

Although the velar nasal [^1 occuis in both languages^ in E it represents a 
separate phoneme ^/^ standing in opposition to /n/ whfle in H it is a positional 
variant of /n/ occurring before the velar stops /k/ and /g/^ as in the case of 
rohan Irohan] *he runs* when followed by the suffix -^M: rohangdl 
[roha^gai] * he is running about*. 

H E 

(wj ^ M 

autd ^automobile* win twin 

the distributional tan^ Of the fw/ phoneme inE» and its textual and lexical 
frequency^ are much greater than in since in H its occurrence is confined 
to postvocalic position in a limited number of words of foreign origin. 
autd, augusztus, Europa, eul6gia, etc,> whereas tn E it can occur prevocalically : 
way, why, one, post-consonan tally ^ twelve, swim, dwarf, intervocalically: 
away, aware, and sometimes at a point of vowel juncture where the first 
vowel is /u:/ or a diphthong ending in lv{ : doing, following, our. 

Hungarian learners tend to substitute |v| for jw/ in positions where this 
sou^id does not occur in H, 

E 

The latcf il liquid and the three nasals all occur in both languages (although^ 
as noted tibjve^ the velar nasal is only a variant of fn| in H). However^ these 
consonants occur in syllabic function in E after stops and certain fricatives^ 
but not in H.Examplesjof such syllables arc: /nt///o/7 lv[y^tn\t sudden /sAdyl^ 
happen /haepin/, little /htj/, table /telbl/, Thu5 Hungarian students tend to 
either insert a vowel between the two consonants as in /mAtan/^ /bcdlj^ or^ 
less frequently^ add a vowel after the nasal or lateral as in /htli/» /teibU/. In 
the best case they may form a cluster^ but also with non*syUabic final conso- 
nant replacing the E syllabic. 

3.1.3. Redundant (phonetic) features present in E^ absent in H« 
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H E 

[1] ^ m 

film 'motion picture* film 
fel *hair fail 

A velarized variant of /l/^ occurs in post-vocalic position in'E^ as for 

example in. feel, people, milk. This contextual variant does not occur in 
Hungarian learners mcst frequently substitute a clear [1] for this variant^ but 
also occasionally substitute an juj^ attempting to reproduce the velar quality 
of the lateral. Students can often be helped to accj^Jie this sound if they are 
instructed to pionounce [1] simultaneously with /u/in such words. 

H E 

Jp>t,k] Ip^tfl^ 

pep 'pulp* pin 

tet *stake* tin 

k6k *blue* kin 

E fortis stops are aspirated before a stressed vowel initially and medially. 
\spiut!on is optional in final position. In H no aspirated variant occurs. 
Thus Hungarians tend to substitute unaspirated voiceless stops for these E 
aspirated variants. A useful device for illustrating aspiration is for the teacher 
to hold a piece of paper in front of his mouth while pronouncing these 
sounds, the plosion will cause the paper to move^ while production of the 
unaspirated phone will have no effect 

H E 

voiceless - voiced fortis — lenis 

It is usually stated in the literature that E homoiganic fricative and stop pairs 
are opposed through the fortis - lenis opposition^ while in H such pairs are 
opposed through voicing. Since E speakers often devoice lenis consonants in 
final position^ H speakers tend to interpret such consonants as tOTtv&:heed 
^.d/may be interpreted Sisheat jhiXl ^ seed fslA! SiS seat fsiXl. However^ the 
relative rarity of such misinterpretation suggest that the fortis - lenis and 
voiceless - voiced oppositions may be more similar in character than is 
generally supposed. 



10 



H E 
Ii>d>n,l] [t,d,n,I] 



*SeeNcinser(1971). 
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InE the apical stops, as well as the nasal /n/ and the lateral /I/, are normally 
alveolar: time, dime, nine, line, aIthou£ji dental va Hants occur as w^lheighth, 
width, not that, anthem. In H, on the other hand, the apical stops, the nasal 
/n/^ and the lateral /l/ are normally dental: //z *ten*, disz *omament\ nesz 
noise'^ lesz 'will be\ As a result Hungarian learners of E frequently dentalize 
the E apico^alveolar consonants. Such interference can normally be corrected 
by articulatory directions. 

Length is a distinctive feature in H, as we have already noted^ but k 
considered redundant in E, where variation of vowel length is said to be 
determined by environment; E vowel" are longest when final, also long before 
a lenis consonant, but short when followed by a fortis consonant: bee, bead, 
beat; see, seed, seat; bag, back. No comparable automatic variation of length 
exists in H. However in E the lengthened vowel helps to identify a following 
lenis consonant which^ as noted above, is sometimes devoiced in final position, 
and in of a plosive^ sometimes pronounced with inaudible release: r/de 
[rai;d^ - write [rai/j. While Hungarian will not in general commit overt errors 
in production of these E variants^ they will tend to ovenlifferentiate them^ 
treating length as distinctive, becui - beat y/ould be heard as H long f (l:) and 
short i /i/* 

H E 

lexical: 'billow -^'below 

'insult (n)^ insult (v) 

grammatical: a'cil 'the aim' ^ 'acil steel' 

egy'hdz 'chouse* ^ 'egyhdz 'Church' 

The stress pattern of E words is flxed^ in the sense that the primary stress 
always falls on a particular syllable of a given word in its lexical pronuncia- 
tion^ i.e. when pronounced in isolation, (this may undergo certain modiBca* 
tions in connected speech.) However^ this pattern isfree^ in the sense that it 
is not tied to any partLular syllable in the chain of syllables constituting a 
word. In some cases E words may be distinguished by stress only^ as in the 
above examples. Thus E stress may have distinctive function. 

In H primary stress always falls on the first syllable of the word; therefore 
it marks the beginning of a new word in connected speech. Thus its function 
is demarcative^ i.e. grammatical. Because of this difference in the stress 
systems^ Hungarians often misplace tho stress of E words. H learners of E 
must be trught to attach as much importance to correct stress as to other 
aspects of correct pronunciation. Otherwise they risk being misunderstood. 

At this point we must make a decision as to whether to teach BE or AE. 
Different difficulties will arise for the H learner according to the type of E 
he has chosen, 
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3.2 Features specific to BE and AE 
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Stop 



BE 



BE /d/ Is much opener than H /a/In 
hat and has-more lip-rounding, 
the jaws are wider apart* The H 
sound can serve as a starting pointy 
then the tongue should be lowered 
and lip-rounding added. It is one of 
the most difficult vowels for H 
learners, 
H Aaf ^ E hot 

BE 

hi 



AE 
M 

AE IqI is between H a fa:/ as in 
hdtmd H /a/asinAar Ha 
/a:/can serve as a starting point, 
but should be shortened. It seems 
to be more easily acquired by H 
learners, than BE jof perhaps 
because of its unrounded quality, 
which brings it nearer to the H sound. 
H kdd ^ AE cod 

AE 
/r/ 



Hungarian /r/ is a rolled sound formed by a rapid succession of taps of the 
tip of the tongue against the teethridge (alveoli). The tongue is held loosely 
and the airstream causes the tip to vibrate. 



For intervocalic flapped [t] the 
tongue position is the same as for 
H/r/.,Leamers should be careful 
not to use more than one tap. 
For the frictionless continuant 
[ij it is better to start from /?/, 
articulate weakly, and keep the tip 
of the tongue more removed from 
the palate than for a fricative. 
Distributional problems arise with 
BE as r is not pronounced finally 
and before consonants, though 
marked in spelling. 
Before consonants a new sound has 
to be learned /3;/ which is a central 
vowel pronounced with spread lips. 
Hungarians usually 6 /^/ or /oe/for 
it, which are unacceptable because of 
having Up-rounding and being a front 



For the retroflected AE /r/the H 
rolled /r/is an unacceptable substitute. 
It is better to start from a weakly 
articulated /3/ with the tip of the 
tongue curled back and removed 
from the palate, so as to let the air- 
stream pass through. The syllabic 
/r/or r<oloured vowel constitutes 
a double problem: the new sound 
itself and its unfamiliar syllabic 
function. It is a vowel made while 
the tongue is retroflected for the 
position of /r/, as in word, fur, term, 
firm, earn, /wrd/, /fr/,/trm/,/fpi/, 
/fn/. Besides stressed syllables, it 
occurs also in unstressed syllables, 
as in father, /Va:Sr / better f betr/, 
further fffdi/. ' ' 
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vowel Fint lips mmt be unrounded 
and spread^ then the sound mmt be 
centralized. 



BE 

/su/ 

The central starting point between 
half dose and half open has to be 
komt by Hungarians, as this 
neutral sound does not exist in 
It is usually replaced bycf/^/which 
is a front vowei with liprounding. 
Learners should also be carefiil of the 
open and centralized quality of 
H short /U / is an inadequate 
substitute. 



AE 
loul 

The starting point for this diphthong 
is much closer to the H /o / sound. 
The tongue should be lowered and 
less Up^ounditig used. The second 
element is the same as in the BE 
variety. In H dialectal speech a 
similar diphthong exists, aftd 
/ajtou/6a/r /bout/. But both 
elements are more close. 

AE 
HI 



/t/is a sound of AE, often occurring, 
for example, in the es plural variant: 
dishes, beaches. If the short, open 
fif has* been acquired, it can serve as 
a starting point for this more 
centralized sound. 

The H learner should be able to 
identify the lenis variant of /p,t,k/, 
but he need not acquire their 
pronunciation. 

Stress 

BE AE 



The use of the many reduced vowels 
and elided sounds make comprehen* 
sion difficult for H learners. Much ear 
training is required to overcome this 
difficulty. 



Tlie retention of secondary stress 
seems more natural to H ears than 
the elided BE forms, and makes 
cciprehension easier. 
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Interrogative sentences in English: 
A l3ngu£^e*teachtng problem for Hungarians 
Adam Nadasdy 



Both in English and in Hungarian, interrogative sentences can be sub- 
divided into two groups, viz- total („Ye^No") questions and partial 
(„Quest]on-word")questionsJnthe English language, there is a fundamental 
similarity between these two types, therefore, they are traditionally taught 
together under the single heading „Questions"* The aim of the present paper 
is to point out that because in Hungarian partial questions differ basically 
from total questions, when we teach English to Hungarians, these two types 
should be dealt with separately* 

English Yes^No questions are usually doubly marked* by word oider and 
by intonation*' When the verbal expression consists of more than one word, 
Yes-No question word order is obtained by simple inversion* the first of these 
words is placed before the subject phrase: 

The boys are walking* 
ARE the boys walking? 

The boys have been walking* 
HAVE the boys been walking? etc* 

In the case of one-word verbal expressions - apart from be and have 
which are special cases and must be treated separately - the problem is less 
clear* In such sentences, the use of the forms of do has been traditionally 
treated like a morphological process by language teachers, as if Do / work?y 
Do you work? etc* were members of the morphological paradigm of the verb 
workt do represented, it was said, the introduction of an interrogative 
morphenie, and the rules were formulated thus, in the Simple Present, 
questions are formed with the Simple Present of do / - do/does); in the 
Simple Past, questions are formed with the Simple Past otdo(* didk That is, 
two separate rules were involved* 

It seems more practical, however, to adopt a concept (originating with 
Chomsky* ) according to which every English sentence contains an element 
„Aux", the surface exponents of which occur before and/or after the main 

^ The target language ^tem described here Is based on British English, a somewhat 
different analysis might hold fof American English because of differences in intonational 
patterns. 

^NoamChomsky,i5'rt'fl«?"VS/nfC/urej,%Grav«nhage, 1957, 
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verb in the form of auxiliary verbs and suffixes lespectiveiy. The main verb 
is flanked, as it were, by these two „slots" which may be empty but which 
are nevertheless present and into which the notional verb itself can never be 
fitted. Since sufflxation is an operation familiar to Hungarians^ Hungarian 
learners of English experience greater difficulties with the pre-verbal element. 
Therefore^ even in a sentence like The boys walk^ teachers of English to 
Hungarians should bear in mind that the overt form of the sentence contains 
a covert element as well; in other words^ there is not only a zero suffix after 
the verb but also a zero auxiliary verb before it. This notion can be converted 
into classroom practice^ in the tabulation of verbal paradigms^ by listing the 
main verb walk of sentence 4 under mtkingfwaikedfwalk rather than under 
are/have/can: 

1 . The boys are walking. 
Z The boys have walked. 

3. The boys can walk. 

4. The boys walk. 

This format leads the student to infer that, as he may put it, something 
is missing from the overt form of the sentence Tlte boys walk, the very 
element that must be placed before the subject when making the sentence 
interrogative. Next^ a practical rule will be taught which states that when we 
have a one-word verb form^ there Is nothing to be placed before the subject 
(Le. when the declarative sentence contains no manifest Aux to be placed 
before the subject in interrogation - the case for both the Simple Present 
and the Simple Past^ treated as two different structures by traditional text- 
books!) so the appropriate form of do is used. ^^Appropriate" here refers to 
the choice of the -s or -ed ending affixed to the verb (the resulting forms are 
does, did). This analysis brings the patterning of the simple forms of the verbs 
into conformity with those of other verbal constructions^ making separate 
treatment unnecessary. Once the rule has been formulated^ the teaching need 
concentrate mainly on distributional problems, the internal distribution of 
the three do-forms> and the distribution of do-forms contrasted to other 
auxiliaries. 

Hungarian total (Yes-No) questions have no word-order restriction 
which distinguishes them from afHrmative sentences^ though there Is a 
tendency to move the verb to initial position in the sentence. The only 
distinguishing feature of Hungarian Yes^No questions is ^heir intonation 
pattern^ which is either rising-falling or rising^ depending on the length of 
the sentence^ emphasis and other factors.^ This intonation pattern^ unlike 

^ Cf. I. Finagy-K. Mag4ics^v4 magyar besz^ datiama, Budapest^ 1967, 
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the rising intonation in English Ycs-No questions, is obligatory * The 
persistence of intonational transfer by Hungarian learners of English can 
be explained by this non-redundancy in Hungarian, as wetl 3s by the fact 
that the average learner is not conscious of the existence and form of intona- 
tional patterns, i.e- the ,putof- awareness** character of these patterns by 
contrast with segmental phonological and grammatical elements (roots^ 
affixes).^ Experience indicates that in the process of learning Yes-No 
questions, the Hungarian student of English normally ignores intonation 
and projects the unmarked (non-distinctive) word orderof Hungarian total 
questions on the marked (distinctive) word-order of English total questions. 
Despite fundamental differences, there is very little overt word-order inter 
ference. An exception is a tendency to bring the notional verb itself before 
the subject: i^W^a//: the boys?^. This error may be due to one or more of 
three factors * a) the above*mentioned ^milar tendency of Hungarian to place 
the verbal element in initial position in Yes-No questions^ b) false analogy 
with auxiliary inversion (Will the boys walk? K and c) the influence of German 
sentences of the Spazieren die Buben? type,' 

When teaching English total questions^ then, Hungarian teachers of 
English should concentrate not on what is to be put before the subject, but 
rather on what must not be put there, the notional verb itself. The student 
must be taught to conform to that fundamental rule of English which 
requires the notional verb always to follow the subject* Communication 
suffers less if the do^fotms are not used correctly (itDo John like Mary ? ), 
or not used at all i^John likes Mary? ) than if the rigid subfect - notional 
verb order is violated i^Likes John Mary? ). Only when the student has 
learned this pattern can teaching proceed to partial (Question- word) 
questions. 

English partial questions do not differ basically from total questions, 
the question word or phrase is followed by the same word order we have seen 
in total questions (unless it replaces the subject): 



Hiere arc other w^y^ of formifig total questions in Hungarian (with the word ugye or 
the fufflx € rather than intonational change) but these are marginal ^^ough to cause little 
or no mterference. 

^Intonational interference in Englishtotal questions does not usually cause confusion 
because of their unabiguous word order^ though the rise fall pattern somet Ernes does. 
^All starred examples are attested in the author's expcrienoe^ at least as types. 

large proportion of Hungarian learners of English (fspccially adults) have some prior 
knowledge of German. 

^Hie language model taught at this stage is Itself an approximative system of Ei^ish 
(see fn. I , p. S): it does not inelude forms like In came my friend. 
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Th^ boys are walidng in the street* 
Are the boys walking in the street? 
WHERE are the boys walking? 

We have observed that English Yes*No questions have double markedness, 
word order and intonation. Two characterizing features sufHce in Question- 
word questions too^ viz, the question-word and the .word order. Intonation 
thus becomes a redundant third feature and Question-word questions revert 
to unmarked (falling) intonation. 

We have seen that Hungarian total questions^ unlike their English 
counterparts^ are only marked distinctively by intonation. Hungarian partial 
questions^ like their English counterparts^ have both Question-word and 
word-order marking. The word-order rule of Hungarian partial questions 
requires that the question word (or corresponding nominal phrase) be im- 
mediately followed by the verb or^ more precisely^ the finite element of the 
verbal expression.* 

A baritod tegnap hova ment? 
Tegnap hova ment a bardtod? 
"^Tegnap a barAtod hova ment? 

Hova ment tegnap a barAtod? ^^Whete did your friend go yesterday? " 
A barStod hova ment tegnap? 
Hova ment a barAtod tegnap? 

That is^ the word order marker of Hungarian Question-word questions Is the 
sequence interrogative noun phrase-finite verb which as a unit can >>float" 
anywhere in the sentence;'^ 

(X)+ inter + V + (Y) 

where X and Y indicate the rest of the interrogative sentence* 

Whereas in the case of the word order of total questions it could be said^ 
based on the afon^mentioned considerations^ that an unmarked base-language 
feature is opposed to a marked target-language feature (word order)^ in the 

^'ihe importance of thismlc (the „Fogatasi rule") seems to be far too little recognized 
in textbooks for acquisition in either direction^ e^^ see^ for example^ the comment 
,^itciin ordie dcs mots ^^lal ne caiact^ise la phrase lotcrfogattve hongtotse" (Am^lien 
SauVBgcot, Premi^.r Hvre de hongrois, Paris^ 1965> p- 1 19)* 
'^This is dependent on a more general rule in Hungarian^ that ofemphasb^v^tchalso 
covers negatives etc Cf, Perenc Kiefer^ On Emphasis and Word Order in Hun^rian^ 
Blooinir^ton^ 1967. 
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ose of the WhHiuestions the strict word order marking of Hungarian opposes 
the equally strict, but practically contradictory rule of English. Let us 
examine the practical implications of this. 

The learner, quite naturally and logically, assumes that Hungarian 
question-words or phrases correspond to English equivalents: 

Hoi...? 
Where...? 

Thus, after he has pronounced or written an English question^word or phrase, 
he tends, prompted by his base language system, to pronounce or write the 
verb itself: 

Hoi setSinak a fiuk? 
AWhere walk the boys? 

This is the clearest representation of native*language transfer in the use 
of interrogatives. However, itWhere walk the boys? is a less frequent error 
than the intermediate form i^Where do walk the boys? , The latter is the 
manifestation of an approximative system.'^ the student has learnt to use do 
when forming questions in the Simple Present, without understanding that it 
is not some semantic feature inherent in the Simple Present which requires 
do, as the student is led to infer from traditional approaches to the teaching 
of English tenses. He must, on the contrary, be shown that, since the verb 
form consists of only one word, with no manifest element fiUing the Aux 
slot, and because of the word-order rule cited which prohibits the inversion 
of the subject and the notional verb, the utilization of do as a carrier for 
inflections is required. 

This is why, when we teach English Yes-No questions to Hungarians, 
we must emphasize that (from the learner s point of view) the do-forms are 
inverted tn place of the notional verb as carriers of the inflection, consequent 
ly, £/o*forms and notional verbs can never stand in juxtaposition in the 
restricted En]?l:.>h system which acts as taiget language at the initial stages 
of teaching because this would mean no inversion whatsoever.'^ If this is 
not mad^ cleat to the student who knows that the auxiliary do must be used 
with the verb, he will use it immediately before the verb where all other 
auxiliaries occur. Consequently, he will tend to translate such sentences as 
Hoi setdlnak afiiik? (*Where do the boys walk? ') as itWhere do \\;alk the 
boys? , or Kit szeret Mori? (*Who does Mary love? ') as i^Who does love Mary? 

^ ^William Nemser, ,^ppiDximative systems of foreign language learners," XR/II, 1971, 
9.2. 115-124. 

l^This excludes the omphalic u«of<to, t^Hedidsay so! etc. (see fn,4, p,3). 
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In the other type of English partial questions, where the question-word 
replaces the subject or part of the subject, a contrasjive prediction based on 
a simple projection from the base language would forecast no interference, 
for in both tangiiages the question^word or phrase is followed by tlieverb in 
such sentences: 

Ki szeretlMarit? 
Who loves Mary? 

The student, however, knowing that he is forming a question, and in light 
of his prior experience with the target language, feels compelled to use do. 
Thus the sentence Ki szeretl Mmt?(^ho loves Mary? ')becomesi^K^Ao does 
loveMary^. Now, a glance at the end of the previous paragraph will show 
how confusing this is from the point of view of communication, the student 
is trying to represent two completely different deep structures with the same 
sentence *K^Ao does love Mary?, \jt. that represented in English by Who loves 
Mary? ( ~Ki szereti Marit? ) as well as that represented by Who does Mary 
love? {^Kit szeret Marl? \ 

The following is a representation of the system of English questions. 
From the statement John loves Mary three basic types of questions can be 
formed. In the diagram below, 1 have placed the simplest of these, the one in 
which the question^word replaces the subject without any change in word 
order, above the statement to illustrate that the fundamental division 
between the two word-order types in English separates the subject-question / 
statement block and the total question / parrta/ question block respectively. 
Similarly we find a parallel representation of the sentence Mary loves John 
with its three derivable question types: 

' 1^ Who loves Maiy? 

Johnloves Mary. 
Does John love Maiy? 
I ^ Who does Johnlove ? 



iWho does 
lovft Maiy? 



*Who does 
love John? 



^ Who loves John? 

Maiy loves John. 
Does Maiy love John? 
^f^Who does Maiy love ? 



The diagram shows how the four different English „Who**-questions 
Who lovesMary?, Who doesMary love?. Who does John love?, and Who 
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loves John? are replaced in the leamer*s approximative system by two: 
itWho does love Mary? and ^Who does love John? , Note that the members 
of the two 3-sentence groups connected by arrows are viewed as identical^ 
or mere stylistic variants, by the average Hungarian learner while formally 
identical variants with a)ntrasting meanings will be regarded as homophonous 
forms. 

Students must be taught that in English the difference between subject 
and object is almost exclusively marked by word order; the words functioning 
as subject and object have^ except for a few personal pronouns^ no mo^rpholo- 
gical marking. Therefore the word whom (nearly extinct in the spoken 
language anyway'^ ) should be rigorously suppressed at the initial stages in 
the teaching of English to Hungarians. The word only misleads the student^ 
inducing him to set up an even moie erroneous approximative system which 
appeals to him because it is morphologically marked {ike Hungarian^ Russian 
or German: 



Ki szereti Mant? 
Wer iiebt Marie? 
Who loves Mary? 



Kirszeret Mari? 
Wett iiebt MarieV 
AWhoffi loves Mary? 



Let us now compare the statement /o/itt loves Mary^ and the three basic 
question types derived from it^ with their Hungarian equivalents. The follow- 
ing table shows that the transitions between sentences with interrogative (Q) 
and non-interrogative (S or 0) word order occur at different points^ the 
English grouping being 1^2-3^ 4^ but the Hungarian grouping 1 - 2, 3 - 4. 

1 S Who loves Mary? 9 szereti Marit? 

2S John loves Mary. 0 Jdnos szereti Marit etc. 

3 Q Does John love Mary? 0 Jdnos szereti Marit? etc. 

4Q Who does John love ? Q Kit szeret Jdnos? 

where Q — fixed word order patterns in each language as a signal for 
interrogation 
S - statement word^ordcr 

0 - no special pattern^the sentence cited is one of many possible 
permutations 

In English^ Q is opposed to another special pattern (S); Q is optional 
(^distinctive). In Hungarian^ Q is obligatory (^non^distinctive)^ and it is 
opposed to nothing (0). As we have noted^ the English type most difficult 

. Staiuiaid Allen, Living English Structure, London, 1 961 , p. 2 1 1 . 
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for Hungarian learners is that of line 4 because in the patterhs^of this line 
both languages display their Q feature. 

The traditional algorithm for teaching these sentence patterns^ based 
on the target language onIy> starts with type 2 and concentrates on the switch 
from this to type 3. Type 4 is not mentioned explicitly as^ from the English 
point of view^ it is a meie lexical extension of type 3. Then type i is taught 
as an exception to the inversion rule. Taking transfer into consideration, 
however, the strategy could be the following, having started with type 2 (the 
declarative), type 1 is obtained by mere lexical substitution, with facilitation 
rather than interference from Hungarian. Then type 3 is taught, auxiliary 
inversion and the use of the cfo-forms is explained and practised; but here the 
student still does not encounter real difficulty because auxiliary inversion 
is familiar in Hungarian and do is not paralleled by anything* It is the last 
step, the forming of type 4 sentences which constitutes the real problem for 
here the strict Hungarian word order rule causes serious interference. 
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A Contrastive Analysis uf English and Hungarian Textbooks of English 

£va A. Stephanides 



Introduction, 

This stud> a)ntrasts the pedagogically graded presentation of English 
grammar in both English and Hungarian textbooks on English. 

Section 1 contains general description of the textbooks analyzed^ in- 
dicting differences between the works written by English and Hungaiian 
authors, and changes in the design of the books during the last twenty-five 
>ear^ Ali the texts are analyzed fioin the points of view of methodological 
approach and linguistic Lontent (i.e. structural coverage). Section 2 compares 
the presentation of English phonc3ogy^ including intonation^ in English and 
Hungarian texts. Sei^tion 3 deals v^ith English nominal categories and Section 
4 with verbal categories. The order of presentation of English tenses and 
aspei.t:> desi^ribed in some detail through statistical techniques.' The treat- 
jnent of senteni^c Vkurd-order, i.lau:>es, gerunds, and participles is discussed in 
Section 5. 

Spai^e limitations pret^luded analysis of approximately 40 volumes (see 
Bibliography). The books analyzed can be roughly divided into two groups, 
textbooks for non -English speakers in general^ written by English authors^ 
and those written for and by Hungarians. The majority were published 
between 1946 - 1970^ a few^ to be published in the near future, were exami- 
ned in manuscript form. 

The textbouks written by English authors for non-English speakers were 
intended to seiVe the needs of both adult and secondary school students^ 
vvhile the m4^orit> of the Hungarian textbooks were designed only for secon- 
dary school pupils. A few books for an adult audience have been published 
in Hungary, e.g, BSti-Vcges (1957) and Taijdn-Korenchy (1965). 

I A. Perhaps the most striking general characteristic of textbooks on English 
published during the last twenty-five years is the evolution in methodological 
approach. However, ther^ are only slight differences in the presentation of 
grammar between books written for non^English speakers in general, and those 
written specifically for Hungarians. The main reas^^n is probably the fact that 
the well-known English textbooks served as models for Hungarian textbook 
wnteis, who usually made spet^ial allowance for the demands of the Hungarian 
school curriculum. Nevertheless comparison of the two types of textbooks 
suggests that English course developers approach grammatical phenomena 

^Ihcse techniques were employed with the help of Dr. Fcrenc Nagy* 
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primarily from the point uf view of their own mother tongue since these 
books are written for speakers from a variety of language backgrounds. On 
the other hand, Hungarian textbook vi^riteis often take into account special 
characteristics of the Hungarian language as well, at least as regards certain 
grammatical phenomena, utilizing a „contrastive" approa*.h, although not 
always consistently, in developing their texts, 

1. 2. K Analysis of these works from a methodological point of view reveals 
that in earlier works ther^ is a tendency to present entire grammatical struc- 
tures, such as the Present Perfect verbal construction or Indirect Speech, in 
totality within a single unit On the other hand, more recent texts deal 
recurrently with the same structures in the course of several lessons, gradually 
introducing new details while re-introducing aspects presented earlier An 
example of the earlier approach is C E, Eckersley *s Essential English for 
Foreign Students (1945); an example of the later approach is L G, Akx- 
Sintkr^s New Concept of English (1967), 

L2,2, Similarly, earlier books strictly separate the section of the text 
introducing new grammatical elements from grammatical explanations and 
rules. The latter are often presented, as some contemporary teachers might 
feel, in over-detailed and over^nclusive form (see the cited volume by 
Eckeisley and also BSti-V6ges Textbook for Adult Learners^ 1957), More 
recent books, however, introduce new grammatical problems in stages and 
illustrate new grammatical elements by means of examples and pattern drills, 
often without grammatical explanation, relying principally on the so-called 
„inductive approach,** as for example in L G, Alexander's New Concept of 
English (1967) and G, ^xow&iXotiZ Success with English (1970), Between 
these extremes transitional works can be found. Examples are the patterns 
and situational units in A, S, \{omby\ Progressive English for Adult Learners 
(1*^59 1962), the introductor> examples followed by texts utilizing the new 
elements in D, Flicks*s Foundations of English (1965-1966), the syntactical 
patterns with grammatical summaries in £, F, Candlin's Present-day English 
for Foreign Students (1966-196^1 

1 3,3, The most striking characteristic of the Hungarian texts as a whole is 
that while in the earlier books alt explanations and directions are presented 
in Hungarian, i,e, in the mother tongue of the learner, the later ones tend to 
use only the target language in discussing the linguistic properties of that 
language. While, in contrast to the earlier works in which grammatical 
explanations are used extensively, grammar is inductively presented in the 
newer workg, and introduced in logical implements, through the usp of 
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patterns* Sometimes only basic aspects of the new element are dealt with, as 
in such works as L. Budai and L. Jakabfi^ Angol Nyelvkonyv I-IV (1967- 
1968)> a series of books currently used in non-intensive secondary School 
courses* 

2.K As early as the fjrst lessons of a textbook for beginners^ all levels of 
language obviously must be considered. For example attention must be paid 
to phonological differences between the two languages when the bade vocabu- 
lary of the target language is introduced, use of words required by the learning 
^itutdtion implies mastery of the pronunciation problems they entail. For 
example the English interrogative and demonstrative pronouns^ what, where^ 
this, that, these and those, contain phonemes^ (tj > 6 )^ unknown or marginal 
in the Hungarian phonemic system. Among both English and Hungarian 
textbooks, only one, Gy. Horlay's iVcJfc Pocket English (in press)^ specifically 
seeks to avoid the concurrent presentation of difficult grammatical and 
phonological problems, certain personal pronouns like I, you, and it, which 
do not cause any difficulty in pronunciation for Hungarian learners, are 
introduced before the demonstratives and interrogatives. 

2.2.0. Another characteristic common to the English and Hungarian text* 
books is a relative neglect of intonation, a most difficult as well as a most 
significant feature of spoken language. Therefore the significant difference 
between the role of intonation in English^ where word-order is distinctive, 
and its grammatical role in Hungarian with >,free" wordK)rder^ is not 
considered. 

2.2. 1 . The earlier English books do not deal with the teaching of intonation 
at all or only touch upon the problem* For example Eckeisley (1945) 
considers only the two main tag^question intonation types. The case is 
different with books accompanied by tapes (e.g. Candlin^ Alexander) in that 
the recordings at least offer examples of principal intonation patterns. But 
no transcriptions of these patterns are included in the written texts. An 
exception is Hornby ^s work, which systematically presents, and offers 
practice Jn the intonation patterns of simple^ compound and complex 
sentences^ clauses^ questions and emphatic sentences. 

2.2.2. The case of the Hungarian textbooks is slightly different in that some 
of them do introduce the basic intonation patterns. However^ there are no 
drills or dialogues offering practice in their using. 

3.0 Since knowledge of certain nominal categories, such as plurality, 
possession^ comparison, and determination^ is normaUy required in order to 
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state the lelationslup of the speaker of his surroundings, these categories are 
necessarily introduced early in all texts both English and Hungarian. The 
expression of this relationship also requires the use of deictic elements such 
as here-there, tkis-tkat as well as such pronouns as /->^w, mlne-yours, etc. 

4.0. The ability to indicate past^ present and future time relations at the 
earliest stages of language learning is also essential leaving the indication of 
mor^ exact distinctions for a later stage of study. Mastery of the aspectual 
and tense systems of English constitutes a m^or problem for Hungarian 
learners of English. The problem has been approached pedagogically in 
various ways. 

4, M . In their morphology the acquisition of the Simple Present and Simple 
Past seem to pose few formal problems since (air least in regular forms) they 
require only the addition phonologically determined alternants of the suffixes 
s and ed, to the verbal stem. However^ in the negative and interrogative^ new 
elements appear: do, does; did. Tlius verbal constructions like the Simple 
Future and the Present Continuous, where only verbal elements already 
present are utilized in the negative and interrogative are in actuality easier 
for Hungarian learners. The sequences in which the various tenses and aspects 
are presented in the textbooks examined offer an interesting picture. In ten 
of the twelve books for beginners^ the Present Continuous Tense is introduced 
Hrst^ apparently because it was feU that ttus tense offered no special difficulty 
in the interrogative and negative transformations and also because its use can 
be easily illustrated in the teaching situation. Only two Hungarian textbooks 
introduce forms of the Simple Present firsts foUowmg older traditions (see 
Table 1). 

4, 1 2 The textbooks introduce the structure going to^ referring to the future^ 
at different stages (see Table 1 ). When it is introduced simultaneously with, 
or immediately afler^ the present tenses^ the Simple Future is not introduced 
until the fifth stage, after the introduction of the Simple Past and sometimes 
after the Present Perfect^ as well. However^ when the structure going to h 
not taught with ihe present tenses^ the Simple Future is introduced in the 
third stage folbwing the present tenses^ and preceding the past tenses. 

4, 1.3. The greatest differences in the distribution of the content of the texts 
can be found in the case of the Present Perfect construction. This construc- 
tion is introduced in the second unit in Hornby ^s work^ but not until the 
seventh unit in certain Hungarian textbooks (see Table 1). 
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lablc 1. Ordet of picscntation <if Eniglnh verb forms in oldct and mote recent Hungarian and English 
textbooks. Number indicate the stagcorumt in whieh the tense is introduced. Asterisks 
indicate cases where certain forms of the Simple Present aie Introduced before or'with the 
Present Continuous. 



4.2,1. The relative distribution of the verbal elements in question within the 
- 1 7. texts can be described by means of the formula: 

1 ^ where jc:= the arithmatlcal average 

^ " n ? '^i n = the number of elements 

^" i = a variable from i to n 

The results are illustrated In Table 2, 
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lable 2. Relative disinbution of mbalelemcnla within textbooks. The <x>mblned distributions arc 
indicated in column C, tbe distrlbulbn In £[|gliah texts in column £, that In Hungatian texts 
In column M. 
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4.2,2. When applied to the figures indicating the order of presentation of 
verbal elements in the texts examined (see Table IX^the formula r*"^'^-r"**" , 
where r"^'^ is the highest figure and r*"'" is the lowest, describes the range of 
variation in the presentation of these elements (see Table 3), 



C E H 


C E H 


Simple Pr. 2 2 I 
Ft. Qint. 0 0 0 
Simple Past 2 2 2 
Past Com, 5 4 3 
Simple Put, 3 3 2 
Fut.Ctont. 2 2 2 


Pr^Pcrf. 5 4 I 
Pr,P*if,Cont. 4 4 2 
PastPterf, 2 2 2 
Past Peif C6nt, 4 4 1 
Fut^Pftif, 2 2 2 
Put.P«rf Com. I 0 1 



Table 3, Distiibutionatvanatbn of mbaletements within textbooks, z«io indicates instant 
disiEibution,5 fnditates maximally varied distiibutian. 



For example the 0 value of the Present Continuous indicates that its 
place in the textbooks is constant: (r'^^'^=I, r'""'=l; 1-1=0), i.e., it always 
occupies fiist position (see Table I ), The value is in the case of the Future 
Perfect Continuous, which is introduced only in a few books and always in 
the eleventh or twelfth position (12- U«l), But in the case of the Present 
Perfect and Past Perfect verbal constructions the value is 5 (7-2-5; 8-3=5), 
so in these cases uncertainty in distribution is the greatest. 

4 3 1 The order of presentation of verbal construction within a textbook 
clearly depends in part on the kinds of pedagogical devices employed. In 
texts making extensive use of dialogues, for example, the Present Perfect and 
the imperative must be emphasized and introduced at a relatively early stage. 
On the other hand in texts primarily utilizing narratives, the Simple Past, and 
indirect speech, will probably be presented earlier and given greater emphasis. 
One problem that arises is that the intrinsic difficulty of the element in 
question as a learning problem - its relative linguistic complexity - is 
frequently unconsidered. The pedagogic approach in turn often reflects the 
relative importance assigned to the various language skills as course objectives. 
Thus, for example, where reading skill is emphasized, narratives will be more 
frequently employed, but where speaking skill is primary, dialogues will play 
a more important role. 
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4.3.2. In analyzing problems in teaching the English Present Perfect 
construction^ assertions of general validity for learners of all language back- 
grounds cannot be made. No counterpart for this construction exisis in 
Hungarian where in similar contexts^ either the Present or Past Tense is 
utilized, depending on the meaning to be conveyed. The Present Perfect 
presents a different type of difficulty to speakers of German and French in 
whose mother tongues the perfective aspect is found but with a function not 
completely coinciding with that of the Present Perfect in English. Therefore, 
when we contrast the textbooks written for foreigners in general with those 
designated specifically for Hungarian learners, the greatest difference can be 
founu 111 the order of presentation of this verbal construction. As can be seen 
in Table 2 above, in the former group (i.e. textbooks for foreigners iu general) 
the distribution index is 4, while in the latter (i.e. Hungarian textbooks) it is 
6.4 which means that the Present Perfect is normally introduced in the first 
case in 4th position, while in the Hungarian works it is introduced in the 

6th or even later units. That is, less frequent, but more easily mastered, verbal 
structures generall> precede the Present Perfect in the Hungarian texts. 

4.3.3. While we find no English works in which the Past Perfect is introduced 
before the Present Perfect, two of the Hungarian textbooks chose this order 
for methodological redSon:>. The same is true of the. Past Continuous construe- 
tion which, with one exception (the Candlin Text) follows the Present Perfect 
m all English texts apparently because English speakers do not consider the 
Past Continuous important enough to be introduced among the first verbal 
constructions. For Hungarians this structure offers little difficulty either 
from tlie formal or the semantic point of view. Therefore in the Hungarian 
texts it precedes other constructions offering greater difficulty. 

5.0. Only certain general trends in the order of presentation of syntactic 
patterns can be deatt with here. 

5.1.1. As is well-known, the case system of English has been levelled to the 
point where the function of cases has-been laigely assumed by word-order. 
The basic word-order of English is SVO with attributive and adverbial 
modifiers attached to the main elements. Tlie Hungarian textbooks on English 
deal with the position of adverbs and adverbials in the sentence in relative 
detail while textbooks written by English authors do so to a lesser degree. 
Usually the introduction of English word-order rules cannot be considered 
adequately systematic although exceptions can be found. Examples of such 
exceptions include Bdti-V^ges Textbook for Adults (1957) in the case of 
adverbials, the third volume of Hicks' New Foundations of English ( 1 968) 
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with its sunutiary of word-order rules and the second volume of Alexander's 
New Concept of English (1967) where each of the four major units begins 
with questions of wordorder. 

5.1.2. Only a few textbooks analyzed dealt with such significant, if not basic, 
questions as word<irder in emphatic sentences. In general an element receives 
greater emphasis when it is moved to initial position in an English sentence, 
as Here is the book, versus The book is here. Moreover this shift in the 
position of the modifier often entails a change in the basic word order of 
the sentence from SV(0) to VS(0), asiniSo did he and Never in my life 
have I heard such a story. However most of the text^ omitted reference to 
these phenomena, although the use of the structure it ts for emphatic purposes, 
as in It was Thursday when he got married., is treated in all of them. 

Stylistic change inwordorder as in Werelyou. . . y^v^us If I were you 
. , were alsp ignored in all texts probably as appropriate for consideration 
"only in textbooks for advanced learners. 

5 2,1 Other syntactic problems are accorded varying degrees of importance 
and approach from a Variety of methodological viewpoints. Nearly allthe 
English texts introduce clauses of tinie^ clauses of reason^ and clauses of 
comparison in that order, and present attributive relative clauses at the same 
stage as compound sentences. However the Hungarian texts introduce clauses 
of comparison earlier than the other clause types. 

Recent Hungarian textbooks characteristically introduce participial, 
infinitival and gerundial constructions earlier than clausal constructions and 
devote greater attention to them. This emphasis, which contrasts with that 
in the English texts, can be explained by reference to the fact that while the 
abridgement of Llau.ses through the use of non-finite verbal construction is 
highly characteristic of English it is rare in Hungarian. This basic difference 
between the language^ obviously implies major learning problems often 
reflected in the awkv^ard substitution of clauses for the more appropriate 
abridged forms. Thus the detailed treatment jf clause types is normally 
postponed until abridge d-f or n* patterns have been extensively practiced. The 
Hungarian approach is weU illustrated in Z, Ab&di-Nagy and Zs. Viragos 
(1971), a textbook currently used in intensive courses in the third form of 
secondary schools in Hungary, seven out of the twelve lessons in the book 
deal in detail with abridged clauses.^ 



^Of course this approach can sometimes lead to the hypcrconect overextension of 
abridged clauses to contexts reserved fcr full clauses. 
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5,2,2, Although Hungarian teachers of English have found it necessary to 
place special emphasi:^ on participial, infinitival and gerundial constructions, 
such emphasis is not characteristic either of earlier Hungarian textbooks on 
English or of mQ3t English texts. For example, although the first revised 
edition of C. E. £ck^is\oy Essential English for Foreign Students (1945) 
introduces different types of sentences, subclauses and their conjunctions as 
early as the thirty-second lesson of the first volume in the four-voiume series, 
and deals with them again in the third volume^, it never focuses attention on 
clause abridgement. The Hungarian textbook series formerly used in non* 
intensive secondary school courses, Ruttkay and Korenchy (1956), introduces 
co-ordinate clauses in the second volume and subclauses in the third but 
without systematic attention to abridged clauses. Probably the most balanced, 
comprehensive and systematic treatment of verbal elements, including clauses 
and abridged constructions, is I , G- Alexander's New Concept of English 
(1967X where such elements are presented at graduated levels of complexity 
and in a manner designed to obviate the need for overt grammatical explana* 
tion. 



^owevet^ a revised edition of the woik(1955 >pQstpones the detailed introduction of 
different clause types until the third volume. 
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